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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
ANOTHER FLY IN THE WEB. 


AT four o'clock, tea and chocolate were brought out to them on 
the terrace, and soon afterwards the carriage came round and 
they were driven back to their respective dwelling-places. Per- 
haps it was some remembrance of the previous evening, of the 
dangers of loneliness and confidence, that made Mrs. Carr 
before leaving, ask Sir Anthony to come in after dinner and 
bring some of the designs for the costume ball they had 
been planning. 

“Tt will take some time to get them ready, if they have to be 
very accurate,” she said. “ And your invitation cards ought to be 
something quite uncommon—medieval, you know. You should 
get an artist to sketch them out for you.” 

“Yes, you are quite right,” said Sir Anthony, almost briskly. 
“T must set to work at once. Of course, I shall be delighted to 
come in; the evenings are so long and dreary. If I sing, the 
parrot screeches. If I play, the dogs howl. My aunts play 
picquet or do woolwork. Why do old ladies do woolwork ? 
It is an abomination to the eye and a weariness to the flesh. 
What becomes of it all? I remember them at the same piece 
of work when I was a schoolboy. I see them at it now. Has 
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the world stood still for them, and have I marched on to man- 
hood? It is very strange.” 

“T may expect you, then,” said Mrs. Carr. “If you take the 
short cut, it is only a matter of ten or fifteen minutes. Do you 
know the way ?” 

“T shall find it,” he murmured, with an expressive look. “ The 
memory of your eyes will guide me.” He half-closed his own. 
“When I think of you,” he went on, “I always see you in the 
mellow light of sunset, or the full-toned radiance of an autumn 
moon ; golden draperies float about you, your dark tresses are 
confined by a golden arrow. The picture is always with me.” 

Once more Mrs. Carr had to stifle her risible faculties by a 
sudden movement of the useful sunshade. Was ever such a 
foolish, exaggerating, absurd youth as this ? 

Her thoughts flew back to historic conquests—to Cleopatra, 
delen, to the wonderful Ninon de l’Enclos. Well, sie had not 
come to baths of asses’ milk and unguents and ‘‘ make up” yet; 
and, after all, she was only on the borderland of forty. Yet a 
sum of subtraction between twenty-four and thirty-eight left 
too many risks as its remainder ; and she sighed over her little — 
effort at mental arithmetic; and got into the comfortable 
landau, and wished that Fate had not such an aggravating trick 
of complicating affairs. 

She talked to Miss Patience during the drive home, and pur- 
posely eluded Sir Anthony’s attempts at conversation. 

He was obliged to address himself to Joan, and she, whether 
stimulated by Mrs. Carr’s example, or really anxious to find out 
what manner of young man he was, accepted his overtures most 
graciously, and led him on the road of self-betrayal with a 
demure and enjoyable sense of mischief that he was far from 
recognising. 

Mrs. Carr was delighted. She felt certain that he would fall 
in love with Joan, if Joan would only let him. He was weak 
even beyond the ordinary weakness of young manhood. A 
little, a very little encouragement, and Morpeth Park, and that 
lovely old house and its art treasures, its famous silver which 
might make the Queen Anne period take a very back seat, its 
jewels and. historic splendour might all be hers. And then— 
oh! the rest, the peace, the comfort! The delight of feeling 
one had accomplished one’s aims—achieved one’s ambitions. 
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The relief of knowing she need scheme no more! If Sir 
Anthony felt that her “mellow beauty” and her harmonious 
qualities were necessary to complete his happiness, well, she 
would not be too proud to accept any comfortable quarters he 
chose to bestow on her; not too proud to make a third in the 
esthetic ménage, to give Joan such counsel and aid as the young 
mistress of a great household might naturally need. Oh! why 
wouldn’t things arrange themselves like this? Why couldn’t 
something-—someone—make them ! 

Alas! if we poor mortals could alter life to suit ourselves 
and our ambitions, a queer, topsy-turvy thing we would make 
of it! 

When they reached home Mrs. Carr went to lie down. She 
was conscious of feeling tired and fagged. Conscious, too, of 
dark shadows under her eyes, a little, anxious pucker on her 
smooth brow, a certain heaviness and weariness of heart not 
usual. to her. 

Light natures cannot indulge in the luxury of strong emotion 
without suffering for it. 

She was so tired and so worn out that she threw herself down 
and slept till nearly dinner time. Then rousing at Nolan’s en- 
trance she bathed her face, and had her hair done in a loose, 
heavy knot, with a curious old rococo dagger thrust through it, 
and put on the amber silk and tissues which had so fasci- 
nated the esthetic fancy of Sir Anthony, and so swept down the 
stairs, and into the dining-room, “clothed and in her right 
mind.” , 

She was more than usually affectionate to Joan; more like 
the Aunt Bet of former years, before those five, hateful London 
seasons had spoiled her. 

“Do you find Sir Anthony improves at all on acquaintance ?” 
she asked, when they were lingering over dessert, and the ser- 
vant had left the room. 

“No,” said Joan, “I do not. He is flippant and unreal, and 
yet he seems to take himself seriously.” 

“T think he is not so bad after all,” said Mrs. Carr. “Those 
little surface affectations will soon fall off him. As he grows 
older his mind will enlarge and expand.” 

“There is plenty of room for expansion,” said Joan, dryly. 

“ Of course,” said Mrs. Carr. “I know that. It would be a 
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charity to take him in hand, and train him to better things. A 
girl might have a less worthy object in life.” 

“Yes,” said Joan, “she might. Even the particular girl you 
have your eye upon, Aunt Bet!” 

“ My dearest child, if you would only believe that it is your 
happiness I consider, and ¢#at means your welfare. At my 
time of life one sees more clearly and plainly than at yours, 
Joan. One learns by one’s own mistakes to regulate the ways 
of others whom we are allowed to guide and advise. I don’t 
ask you to decide anything hurriedly ; only to wait and study 
him a little longer ; to weigh well what you may be throwing 
away—the chance of a great position, great influence; the 
power of doing good to so ‘many others. God forbid that I 
should force you in any way, my dear. I only want to point 
out what is best.” 

“But, Aunt Bet,” said the girl with a faint smile, “it takes 
two to make a bargain, and neither of the parties concerned in 
this one have as yet manifested any desire to attempt even its 
preliminaries.” 

Mrs. Carr looked at her long and oddly. She was pondering 
many things in her heart—wondering if any hint, any bribe 
would give Sir Anthony that first tiny impetus that sets the ball 
rolling. Once it rolled, how easy to direct it to Joan’s feet 
But would she stoop for it ? 

She raised her glass and slowly sipped the rich, ripe Bur- 
gundy, and looked across at the girl and thought again how 
beautiful she was, and how she would grace any position. She 
was heart-whole, too. She had confessed that. Oh, what in- 
ducement could be used to make her walk in the altogether 
desirable path leading to a brilliant marriage? .No more debts, 
no more worries; no troubles about dress; the world free to 
roam in, or torule. Heavens! what could the heart of woman 
desire more ? 

She put down her glass, and began to talk very seriously. 
To see Mrs. Carr serious was to think of Church Missionary 
Societies, and Dorcas meetings, and all good, and worthy, and 
tiresome, and self-denying things. 

It always amused Joan, because she did not believe in it. 

The real Mrs. Carr was such a jovial, eloquent, free-tongued 
being, that when the long face and the missionary bonnet 
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and the wise precepts were donned, it was really like a 
masquerade, with points of identity left about, so that he that 
ran might read. 

Joan listened and sipped dey glass of Burgundy, and was half 
amused and wholly unconvinced, and yet she enjoyed it, for 
Aunt Bet had never done it quite so well as she did to-night ; 
never seemed so earnest, never talked so wisely. 

“T only want you to think about it, dear,” she said, in 
conclusion, “only to ¢znk. You are so sensible that you will 
be able to weigh the matter, to look at it from all points. If 
you go out to India you are sure to marry. Girls like you 
always do. They can’t help themselves. Men won’t let them. 
So, as it is suve to happen, why not take a chance that you are 
never likely to meet ¢heve. I only ask you to think of it. 
Surely that is not much. Only to ¢hink of it.” 

Joan half smiled, then the smile died away. She sighed. 

“T will certainly think of it,” she said, “if that will please you, 
Aunt Bet. One must think of something, you know. , Why not 
of matrimonial chances as well as—as mathematics?” 

Mrs. Carr looked radiant. 

“You dear girl!” she exclaimed; “you sensible darling! 
Oh, if you only knew how anxious I am about your future— 
how I long to see you settled and at ease. I am no longera 
young woman, Joan, whatever I may look, and I have had a 
stormy life and suffered much, and all that begins to tell upon 
one. My heart is not strong, darling. I—I have had warn- 
ings. I am no coward, you know, but still one must look pro- 
babilities in the face. Oh, Joan, what a load it would take 
off my mind if I could see you the lady and mistress of Mor- 
peth Park.” 

She rose, and the girl also left her seat and went over and 
put her arms about her. The thought of her aunt suffering, 
anxious, distressed, touched her deeply. She remembered 
Nolan’s words, and the sleepless nights—and the chloral. 

Anxiously she gazed at the handsome face, the smooth brow. 
No sign of illness or of suffering there. The eyes were clear, 
the cheeks full and health-tinted. But then were there not 
diseases — insidious, creeping — apparent to no outward eye? 
She had read of them, and heart complaint was one; heart 
complaint that always attacked healthy, florid-looking people, 
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and to avoid whose fatal consequences they must avoid worry, 
annoyance—any strain on mind or body. 

Her young brain took quick alarm. It was, of course, only 
her duty to do anything, promise anything, that would avert 
such terrible results. 

And all the time, as she stood there and heard those quick 
heart-beats near her own, she was filled with remorse at her 
past neglect and ingratitude. 

Mrs. Carr saw that something disturbed the girl, that some 
arrow in that random discourse of hers had shot home. She 
was a wise woman, and asked no questions. The seed had been 
dropped, so let it lie. 

Only fools dig up the ground to see if it has taken root; 
only fools want to assist the growth instead of leaving it to 
Nature. 

They went into the drawing-room, both in a pleasant 
little glow of emotion, and one full of self-denying and noble 
projects. 

Many a woman has said to herself, “Since I may not have 
whom I wish, I will have whom I may.” The obnoxious suitor 
has not always turned out the worst husband. 

Custom has laid upon woman the burden of silence. She 
cannot go to a man and say “I love you—will you marry me?” 
And if /e will not say it to her, then must he drift away down 
the stream of life with all the rose-leaves and blossoms—the 
pots and pans, the battered tins, the broken porcelain—on and 
away into the wide darkness of the Great Sea, never to be seen 
or heard of again. 

So Joan was unusually gracious to Sir Anthony that night, 
and pored over prints and quaint old drawings, and discussed 
the ball, of which he was full, to the exclusion of other subjects 
and interests. 

He was attired in unorthodox and unconventional dress, and 
looked very picturesque and delicate and high-bred in the shade 
of the golden-hued lamps, and with the background of palms 
and screens that Mrs. Carr had elaborated. 

They had coffee and liqueurs and he was permitted to smoke 
his Turkish cigarettes, and sometimes Joan played softly, little 
fragments of Chopin or Schubert, and altogether he was perfectly 
happy in his own odd, sensuous fashion, and talked his beloved 
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zsthetic talk and conferred much glory on himself, and was 
amazed to find it was midnight when he at last rose to take 
leave. 

Joan hovered about her aunt that night with a curious, pro- 
tecting fondness. She went to her room and insisted on being 
lady’s maid, and begged her to try and sleep without that horrid 
chloral. She was the old, tender, thoughtful Joan of those 
years in Ireland, when her holidays had been always spent with 
“ Aunt Bet,” and the two had been the best of friends and 
most inseparable of companions. 

Mrs. Carr wondered more and more about the “bow drawn 
at a venture.” 

It had evidently been a successful shot. She laid her head 
down on the pillow more at peace with herself than she had 
been for long. 

“If Joan makes this marriage,” she reflected, “ I shall be free ; 
free to wait, if I chose. Oh! the blessing of feeling I say rest 
at last. . . . I cannot expect everything to come right. 
Life isn’t a three-volume novel where the public insist on a 
happy ending. The ending is often the worst part of it. But 
I should seem less unworthy even if we never meet again.” 

Then she closed her eyes and thought of her costume as 
Queen Elizabeth, and how well it would become her, and that 
she would write to Clarkson about her wig on the morrow; it 
must not be ¢oo red—a warm auburn. Her skin could bear 
that, and rows and rows of pearls. Sir Anthony had promised 
to lend her some. He had ropes of them in a casket. And so 
she drifted into dreamland and saw herself in a vision as the 
virgin queen, with a drawn sword ready to behead the kneel- 
ing Essex, and Mrs. Johnnie as Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
Addie Larking as Mary Hamilton, standing by and laughing 
at her. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE.” 


IT was the night of Mrs. Carr’s dinner party. 

She had not had a single refusal, and was perfectly happy, 
knowing that Mrs. Johnnie had had many, and that heart- 
burnings and jealousy were rife on the other side of the river. 

She was hurrying over her toilet now, aided by Nolan, and 
with an uncomfortable conviction that she was late, and that the 
bell had already rung once. 

“Oh! don’t flurry yourself, ma’am. Shure, Miss Joan’s in the 
drawing-room to recayve the company,” said her faithful hand- 
maid. “ Putting yourself in a heat and fever for nothing. Two 
minutes and I’ll have these hooks fastened, but if ye’re to be 
flying about the room all the time, it’s not to be expected that I 
can make them meet, anyhow.” 

Mrs. Carr was in black velvet. Her fine figure never looked 
to better advantage than in this severe and costly fabric, fault- 
lessly fitted and faultlessly cut, with rich, old, yellow-tinted lace 
about her beautiful shoulders ; a few good diamonds glittering 
here and there in its cobwebby folds. 

Joan was already in the drawing-room. Mrs. Carr had given 
her a new gown. It was of rich satin, the hue of a blush rose, 
and a few dead-gold and rich scarlet chrysanthemums were 
clustered at the waist. She looked lovely, and the eyes of 
Captain Talbot were telling her that, as he stood in a strange, 
embarrassed silence before her. 

He was the first arrival, whose coming had so flurried 
Mrs, Carr. 

“T only returned to-day,” he was saying. “Enjoy it! No. 
I did not enjoy it, Miss Joan. I am not going to pretend that 
I did.” 

She looked at him with some anxiety. He looked harassed, 
pale, even under the tan of sea and sun, and his eyes had lost 
their frank cheerfulness. 

Her glance fell, but no change came into the quiet face, 
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whose quietness she had taught herself to wear as a mask for 
this meeting. 

“And how is Mrs. Carr,” he went on presently, “and 
yourself ?” 

“Nothing has happened to us,” she said, with a little, faint 
smile, “we have not had a very exciting time. At present, 
however, all our attention is taken up by the preparations for 
the costume ball at Morpeth Park. You have heard of it, I 
suppose ?” 

“No,” he said. “No, I have not been home yet.” 

“Ah! you would have found your invitation if you had. It 
is becoming quite a serious incident in our lives. My aunt is to 
be Queen Elizabeth, I—am going as Amy Robsart. Sir Anthony 
as the Earl of Essex, his aunts as two Ladies of the Court. I 
have been wondering what character you would select. The 
period is strictly Elizabethan. Nothing of the kind has ever 
been done here, I believe. You may suppose it is creating great 
excitement. As for Sir Anthony, he is here every day, altering 
or rearranging the effects. It is to be a Ball of Effects. You 
don’t look very interested, Captain Talbot.” 

“ No,” he answered, “ balls don’t interest me much. And men, 
at my time of life, don’t take kindly to masquerading.” 

“] think,” she said, looking gravely at him, “that the style of 
dress of that time would suit you admirably. You have just 
that stern, courtier-like face of some of the earls and dukes of 
good Queen Bess’s time. There are several in the picture 
gallery at Morpeth.” 

“You seem to know it very well,” he said suddenly. 

“We have been there several times lately,” she answered, “ to 
study costumes, and make sketches of the originals.” 

His heart contracted with a fierce pang of jealousy. Evi- 
dently the young baronet had not let the grass grow under 
his feet. 

He thought how lovely she looked, and how young. But 
somehow this flippant, eager way of talking struck him as 
unnatural—unlike herself ; and—and surely she was paler than 
of old, and thinner too. The curves of the cheek and throat 
looked a trifle sharper than when he had seen them last. 

“JT see,” he said, “you have been well occupied and amused. 
I need not have fancied you would miss me.” 
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“JT missed you—very often,” she said frankly. “I have never 
been on the river since you left, and you promised me some 
rowing lessons, you know. They had to be foregone.” 

His sudden dusky pallor startled her. He tried to speak, but 
the words were indistinct. She made a quick step forward. 

“Oh!” she cried, “what is it? You have been ill—you are 
suffering now.” 

He clasped the hand she had laid on his arm. His lips were 
trembling. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have been ill, but it is nothing. Don’t look 
so frightened, child. I—lI am all right again.” 

She wheeled a chair forward and made him sit down. She 
begged him to let her ring for wine, brandy, anything ; but he 
refused almost sternly. 

“It was only a little giddiness. I have been so much in the 
sun,” he said, “and once we were nearly wrecked, and I gave my 
side a nasty strain, helping the men. That is all, I assure you.” 

She sat down opposite his own chair. He noted she was 
trembling greatly. 

“In danger?” she said. “ You were nearly wrecked, and all 
the time we——” 

“You were enjoying yourself, no doubt,” he said, “with Sir 
Anthony. Well, why not? Youth attracts youth. It is only 
natural.” 

She turned her face a little away, and took up her fan of pale 
pink feathers from a small table near by. It never occurred to 
either of them to wonder where Mrs. Carr was. 

He was saying in his heart, “I must face it out. Absence has 
not made it any easier.” She only felt that his mere presence 
had brought back to her life that old sense of unrest and yet of 
joy—that strange mingling of bitter and sweet for which she 
had no reason save that of a “fancy” she must get over. 

Captain Talbot leaned back against the cushions of the chair, 
a little dizzy still from that passion of suppressed emotion. His 
eyes rested on the dainty, artistic arrangements of the room. 
The filmy, yellow draperies of the window, with the lights placed 
behind to show up the colour—the palms and flowers, the lovely, 
glowing bits of oriental drapery; the artistic use made of hard, 
stiff corners, the lights outlining the verandah like tiny glow- 
worms amongst the still luxuriant creepers. 
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And then his gaze fell on Joan—her pale, averted face—her 
quivering lips. He saw she, too, was striving for composure. A 
madness of memory rushed over him. He bent suddenly 
forward. 

“ Joan,” he said hoarsely, “you remember what we said when 
we parted last? Are you sure—are you gwzte sure you did not 
make a mistake? Think well before you speak. You don't 
know what hangs in the balance.” 

She looked at him. The hand that held the fan sank 
suddenly, trembling like a leaf, upon the rose-pink folds of her 
dress. 

What she saw in his eyes arrested the power of speech. It 
wrung her heart with its imploring agony, and yet set every 
pulse of her body leaping with vivid joy. 

No need for words. That look told all. It was for her he 
cared—for ker. And Mrs. Carr had calmly decided to marry 
him. 

“You mean,” she said faintly, “ about Aunt Bet ?” 

“Yes,” he said, and his deep eyes looked out of his haggard 
face, and almost frightened her by their stern insistence. “I 
am no vain coxcomb,” he said, “and I know little about 
women. About what pleases them—or what interpretation 
they put on a man’s attentions. At first I—I admired Mrs. 
Mrs. Carr . 

“Ah! who is taking my name in vain? You, captain? 
Naughty man. Why have you deserted us all this time? How 
good of you to remember my party. Has Joan been enter- 
taining you? I ought to have been down. Dear me! that 
lamp is all wrong. Captain Talbot, will you Oh! thanks 
so much. Servants are so stupid. They never understand 
artistic effects in lighting. Do you see the difference? That 
throws the shadows of the palms up on the ceiling. It is a 
great thing to have graceful shadows on your ceilings. You 
will see Sir Anthony will notice it at once.” 

She was flitting to and fro, giving a touch here and there, 
altering the position of a chair, a vase, an ornament; and then 
the bell rang out again, and neither of the two, sitting far apart, 
silent, bewildered, conscious to their finger-tips of misery and 
happiness, pain and dissimulation, had the smallest idea that 
she had overheard a word—that she had learnt their secret. 
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The guests followed in quick succession. 

It is a provincial faith that the hour on an invitation card is 
really meant as the hour of arrival. 

Mrs, Carr surveyed them with satisfaction, and gave 
directions as to who was to take who, with charming ease and 
grace. 

Sir Anthony she appropriated to herself, in obedience to a 
previous intimation that had informed her he could touch no 
dinner if separated from the lady of his adoration. Captain 
Talbot had been told off to take in the eldest Miss Morpeth- 
Yeo, but was consoled by being able to look at Joan, who sat 
exactly opposite. 

Fortunately his companion did not seem to expect him to 
talk much. He felt quite unequal to dinner-table conversation. 

She kept up a running commentary on the progress of the 
dinner, where everything was different to the traditions of 
Coombe Ditton; from the first handing round of ors 
@auvres to the entrées of iced pommes de terre, and plovers’ eggs 
in aspic. 

There were times during the course of that entertainment 


when Mrs. Carr found herself blessing the name and resources 
of Benoist of Piccadilly, who had fabricated exquisite things for 
her, and sent them down by that morning’s train, to the delight 
and wonder of the two hired waiters. 


If Morgan and Benoist between them could not make a 
dinner-party go off—well, the sooner one gave up attempting 
them the better! There was no question, however, of this 
special dinner not going off. From first to last there was not 
a hitch. 

Mrs. Carr’s wines were as excellent as her szenu. The table 
was a dream of beauty—a blending of colours and lights as 
artistic as delightful to the eye. The hostess grew more and 
more radiant. All the thought and care expended on the 
entertainment (not to mention so trifling a matter as expense) 
were well repaid by the appreciation of her guests—the compli- 
ments of Sir Anthony, and that pleasant babble of chatter and 
laughter which shows a hostess everyone is enjoying himself or 
herself, and is on good terms with digestion and the fare pro- 
vided. 

What a mercy Mrs. Johnnie’s sour looks, and Addie Larking’s 
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sneer and coarse laugh, were not there to spoil effects. And 
if, as some wise philosopher has told us, it is pleasant to sit in 
warmth and shelter, and know your enemy is exposed to the 
storm without—equally pleasant is it to know that your enemy is 
cursing and raging at you a few miles off for spoiling 4er enter- 
tainment, and appropriating her best guest. 

Once or twice a thought of that discovery, ante-dating the 
dinner hour, crossed Mrs. Carr’s mind, and sent a queer little 
pang through her heart, and made her remember that— 


‘* The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men gang aft agley.” 


But she was not Irish for nothing ! 

She could laugh and jest and wear her mask of indifference, 
let her heart ache as it might. That Joan should be her rival 
—that Joan, who had listened and heard her complacent appro- 
priation of the captain all these months, should have stepped 
between them and won his love, was less a humiliation than a 
wonder ! 

How blind she must have been! how well the girl had 
guarded her secret! To and fro—in and out of her jests—of 
the subjects she led, the ready response she gave to any question 
or remark—to and fro there flashed the sharp little pain of that 
discovery ; the memory of the sadness and passion in Captain 
Talbot’s eyes ; the wondering rapture of Joan’s face. 

“You look quite serious,” murmured Sir Anthony once, as he 
watched her eyes wander across the table to where the girl’s 
lovely, bronze-hued head was bent over her plate. 

“Do I?” she smiled. “I was only thinking of an axiom I 
once heard respecting dinner parties—‘ When in doubt serve 
artichokes’; they fill up the time so beautifully, you know.” 

“All vegetables are distinctly vulgar,” said Sir Anthony, 
“unless they are sublimised, apotheosised by art. Think of the 
potato,”"—he shuddered, “and that abomination called the 
marrow. Yet there are people who eat them in their natural 
condition, I believe.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Carr; “I have done so—in Ireland. Were 
you ever hungry, Sir Anthony ?” 

He considered a moment, trifling delicately with a Benoist 
dainty on his plate. 
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“No,” he said; “not that I can remember. Certainly not 
since I was a boy.” : 

“TI can never fancy your being a boy,” said Mrs. Carr 
“Only a rough, scrambling, play-loving, knickerbocker-clad 
boy. Were you ever that, Sir Anthony ?” 

He gave his little affected shudder, and laid down his silver 
fork, 

“T trust not,” he said. “My memory is a blank on that 
point, but I hope I was never rough; and I heartily detested 
football and cricket, even as a boy.” 

She turned to him with the gleam of some new expression in 
her eyes. 

“How dreadful!” she said. “Ofcourse no one could under- 
stand you; a boy who dislikes cricket or football must be a 
sort of martyr among other boys.” 

“That was my fate,” he said gently. “In a way I do not 
regret it, I never could be commonplace. People used to talk 
to me about the duties of life; now they talk to me about the 
duties of position. It is so tiresome and so utterly unnecessary. 
Duties are vulgar things such as one relegates to one’s valet, 
and one’s footman. You can always pay other people to 
perform your duties ; all you should concern yourself with is 
the making life beautiful and artistic.” 

“You certainly have the courage of your opinions,” said Mrs, 
Carr, dryly ; “and you do your best to carry them out.” 

“But don’t you agree with me?” 

“Not exactly. I have found duties that are personally 
obligatory—that you can’t relegate to other people. It is 
unpleasant but unavoidable. But then, Sir Anthony, I have 
never known what it is to be rich.” 

A faint pink spot rose to the young man’s cheek. His cold 
eyes brightened. 

“Rich!” he murmured. “Yes, I suppose there is a certain 
use in money, vulgar as it is. Silver, copper, gold, passing 
through all sorts of hands, placed to all sorts of uses.” 

“Even the paying of vulgar bills," observed Mrs. Carr, 
smiling at him over her Nuremberg glass, sparkling with Moét’s 
finest brand. 

“‘You—have to think of all these things?” he questioned. 
“You, so grand and serene, fit only for lofty heights and 
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wonderful dreams? You, who should have all things calm and 
gracious and beautiful at your service?” 

“ My dear Sir Anthony,” she said, “if you go on talking like 
this you will make me lose count of my own identity. I am 
not used to such high-flown speeches; to the appreciation of 
poets or the homage of artistic natures.” 

“Tam glad you are not,” he said. “The homage I lay at 
your feet will have the charm of novelty as well as of truth.” 

“Do you like the way the table is lit?” she asked abruptly. 

He fixed an eyeglass solemnly in his eye before he answered. 
It was a work of time, as he had only recently felt the zsthetic 
obligation of using one for certain purposes, and on certain 
occasions. 

“Admirable!” he said at last. “So harmonious and sooth- 
ing to the eye; like orange-coloured sunshine filtering through 
the pale gloom of leaves; reposeful, artistic, like all your 
surroundings, dear lady.” 

“T have a surprise in store for you all after dinner,” observed 
Mrs. Carr, refusing pine-apple cream, and leaning back in her 
chair. “I hope it will turn out a success. Surprises are so 
difficult to manage.” 

“It is not—not a dand, I hope?” he said, with a look of 
alarm. “I once dined at a house where the hostess had a band 
playing in the garden. Oh, the anguish I endured! There 
was a trombone that fairly split my ears—the sensitive nerve, 
I mean. I remember bribing one of the servants at last to go 
out in the grounds and eat a lemon before this demon. He 
couldn’t go on. You have heard of that effect, I suppose ?” 

No; Mrs. Carr had not. She laughed softly at the idea, 
and then declared her surprise was not at all of that nature, 
and would not require lemons ; at least, she hoped not. 

“Are you going on to Mrs. Dennison’s At Home?” she 
asked. “Some of these people intend to do so.” 

“TI certainly shall not,” he answered. “1 am always loth to 
leave your presence.” 

She tried to bring the conversation back to generalities. Her 
mind was at rest now with respect to her dinner. There had 
not been a hitch anywhere. Food, wines, appointments, service 
—all were as nearly perfect as anyone had a right to expect 
from a hostess who was not a millionaire, and had been o!liged 
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to think out every detail, and weigh the possibilities of every 
course. 

She found herself studying Sir Anthony with new attention, 
and regarding his devotion to herself from a new standpoint. 
Twenty-four hours ago it would have seemed impossible to 
regard him from that standpoint. But then, she reflected, with 
a sigh, circumstances alter cases. 


CHAPTER XXXVIILI. 
SIR ANTHONY EXPLAINS EFFECTS. 


THE women scattered themselves about the drawing-room, and 
glanced at it with critical or approving glances, according to 
their appreciation of Mrs. Carr, and a capacity for acknow- 
ledging “ effects.” 

It was full of effects, from the arrangement of the lamps, 
that threw palm shadows straying in mysterious embraces across 
the ceiling, to the draping of a curtain, or the position of a 
screen. 

‘They sipped their coffee, and some of them began to speak of 
Mrs. Johnnie. 

“Oh, I can’t spare any of you yet,’ exclaimed Mrs. Carr 
eagerly. “It is really quite early” (she had put the timepiece 
back half-an-hour), “and I have a little surprise in store for 
you all when the gentlemen come in.” 

They smiled graciously. 

They were all very comfortable ; and Mrs. Johnnie’s chairs 
were not so soft or desirable as these. Neither were her lights 
so becoming to complexions, her Mocha so fragrant to the lips. 
They spread out their skirts and talked Coombe Ditton gossip 
—such as their souls loved—and then, as if by common con- 
sent, began to discuss the ball. It wanted but three weeks 
now of the date fixed for it. Upholsterers, workmen, 
costumiers, dressmakers were all hard at work preparing for 
the great event. Mrs. Carr made no secret of her own costume, 
and, strange to say, it had found scant favour in the eyes of 
maids and matrons. They all declared that from choice they 
would never have taken the character. Prints and portraits of 
the Virgin Queen had evidently not left a favourable impression 
on the minds of Coombe Ditton. 
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Mrs, Carr had given many suggestions and hints as to suitable 
characters, and most of them were “fitted to their parts” by 
now, as far as actual decision went. But it was a topic of end- 
less delight, and they revelled in it until the entrance of the 
men. . 

With their entrance, Mrs. Carr touched the bell. 

The neat maidservant entered and threw open the French 
windows. There was a general exclamation of astonishment. 
The wide verandah had been boarded in and hung with warm 
crimson cloth. Hundreds of coloured lights glowed about the 
roof and sides and the supporting columns. 

It looked, in fact, something like a stage without footlights. 

Seated on chairs were a group of masked singers in Spanish 
costumes, and as the windows fell apart, they struck their 
mandolines and guitars, and began to sing national airs, with the 
sweet, perfectly-trained voices of true artists. 

The singing was so perfect and subdued, the picture so 
harmonious, the surprise to country eyes and country customs 
so immense, that it was little wonder no one spoke. 

How did this woman think of such things? and more wonder- 
ful still, how did she manage them? 

They looked at one another. 

In some mysterious way the lights had been dimmed—a faint 
oriental perfume floated on the air. The room was shadowy 
and peaceful, the scene beyond as pretty as anything out of an 
opera cr a comedy. The music was sweet and thrilling, the 
sense of peace and pleasure and artistic enjoyment stole over 
them—young and old alike. 

This was music such as they had never heard in Ditton 
drawing-rooms, or even in London ones. When one of the group 
laid down her guitar and commenced to dance the graceful 
Cachuca, their surprise increased. The old ladies looked a little 
uncomfortable, and wondered if it was quite correct. The men, 
cheered and comforted by good food and excellent wines, found 
the whole entertainment very pleasing and delightful. It lasted 
but half-an-hour, and then a curtain fell before the window, 
and Mrs, Carr’s voice was heard expressing a hope they were 
not tired. 

Tired! they had not had half enough. Could there not be 
another song or dance? The men urged the dance. 


23 
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Mrs. Carr was the most obliging of hostesses. She rang the 
bell once more. 

The curtain was drawn aside. A duet and a dance were 
given in obedience to her desires. Her guests forgot all about 
the promises to Mrs. Johnnie—all about waiting carriages 
and boats—and were unconscious that midnight had softly 
chimed itself away when the curtain fell for the second time. 

“Exquisite,” murmured Sir Anthony, leaning over his hostess. 
“Exquisite. It was a beautiful idea—beautifully carried out. 
Only an artistic mind could have conceived it. Music is the 
religion of night. Nothing else suits its sombre shadows, its 
tender mysteries. And there are people who think music means 
a fantasia on the piano—a song from a comic opera. What 
agonies has one not endured when ‘Queen of My Heart’ and 
the ‘Bogey Man’ were popular. How came you to think of 
this?” 

“Oh, I heard them in town last season. It was easily 
managed. A line to the agent+-arrangements as to rooms and 
trains—a matter of guineas, that was all.” 

“All!” he echoed. “Oh, no; the arrangement, the ideas, 
the effects. You are really wonderful !” 

Mrs. Carr turned hastily away. Her nerves were not proof 
always against Sir Anthony’s rhapsodies. 

Miss Morpeth-Yeo had discovered the time by the aid of an 
untampered-with watch. 

She was startled and amazed. By all rights of rule and order 
in the Coombe Ditton code of manners, no one stayed at a 
dinner-party /ater thaneleven. Few aslate. And the first time 
at the house, too. 

“Sister,” she murmured in grave distress, “we must really 
make a move. Lady Pollock does not seem inclined to do so.” 

Miss Patience rose at once. Joan had been nestling shyly at 
her side, afraid of that presence beyond, afraid of the eyes that 
would meet and seek her own on every possible occasion. 

There was a general move now, in spite of Mrs. Carr’s re- 
monstrances. 

“ But you unattached people needn’t hurry off,” she exclaimed, 
turning to Captain Talbot, and a certain young naval lieutenant 
who was a friend of his. “Can’t cigars and soda-water tempt 
you—and you, Sir Anthony ?” 
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He accepted at once, with a supreme disregard of duty to his 
relatives that may have been “artistic,’ but was certainly not 
polite. So did Captain Talbot’s friend; so, finally, did the 
captain himself. 

Then the bustle and confusion of leave-taking, and com- 
pliments and thanks, settled down into a cosy and informal 
gathering round the windows, with syphons and cut-glass 
bottles: of Henessey and best Scotch, and cigarettes and plea- 
sant chatter, led by Mrs. Carr, who was decidedly in her 
element now. 

Captain Talbot was rather silent; but the young lieutenant 
was full of life and spirits, and made no secret of enjoying him- 
self hugely. 

Perhaps the only person “out” of it, in a way, was Sir 
Anthony. 

His art jargon rang false in this atmosphere of reality, and 
he sipped whisky-and-seltzer in sulky silence, and smoked his 
gold-tipped cigarette with an injured air. He cared nothing 
about the brisk, breezy life of the sea, about gales and leaks, or 
shipwrecks, in which he had played no part. 

He felt annoyed that Mrs. Carr should display interest when 
he felt none; but, perhaps, that lady had suffered enough at 
his hands for one evening, and was glad of a change. 

Joan noted his air of sulky resentment at last, and threw 
herself into the breach. 

“ How did you like the Spanish singers, Sir Anthony?” she 
inquired. “Of course, you have heard them before. They 
were the rage in London last season.” 

“TI was not in London last season,” he said. “I wintered at 
Algiers. I went to Switzerland in May, thence to Brindisi, 
where I joined the P. & O. boat to Bombay. With regard to 
the singers, they are not bad in their way, but only one of the 
troupe is really Spanish. It is sad how everything is imitated 
now. Even nationalities. I am told the East End is famous 
for the Italians it produces. Those Spaniards are probably from 
there also. I suppose there is a manufactory for foreign goods 
and persons carried on.” 

Joan laughed. She saw he was almost in a bad temper, and 
it amused her, 

“But at least they were artistic,” she said. “And that ought 
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to render you merciful. It is the refrain to most of your praises, 
or—complaints.” 

“Yes,” he said. “It is at once the want and the sign of the 
age. It makes modern life endurable—or the reverse.” 

“ How can it do both ?” asked Joan ; “or is that a paradox?” 

“It is the result of an intelligent survey of effects,” he said. 

“TI have not been long in England,” observed Joan, “and have 
seen very little of English—perhaps I should say modern— 
society. When I hear you talk, I begin to wonder what it is I 
have really missed.” 

He flicked off his cigarette ash, and looked at her from under 
his delicately-darkened eyelashes. He wondered if she was sar- 
castic, or really ignorant. 

It was less trouble and more flattering to suppose her the 

latter. 
“You have missed,” he said, “the key-note to modernity. 
Society is supposed to be a mixed human gathering. In reality 
it is only a limited one. Those who make it and move in it are 
a comparatively small number. But there alone you find real 
culture, real art, real existence.” 

“Oh,” said Joan, lifting her arched brows, “is that really so? 
Poor Aunt Bet!” 

He shuddered. It always hurt his sensitive nerves to hear the 
lady of his adoration called “ Aunt Bet.” It was so uncultured, 
so Irish, so natural. 

“Why do you compassionate your aunt ?” he asked, casting a 
glance at Mrs. Carr, who was talking to the young lieutenant. 

“ Because she believes in society,” answered Joan, “and was 
quite a popular member of it—a certain set, of course.” 

“Probably so—a certain set. I wonder which it was. The 
Smart, or the Souls, or the Exclusive ? ” 

“ Perhaps a little of all,” she said lightly. “Or do they never 
mix ?” 

He thought this girl was horribly crude and unconventional. 
His cigarette was finished, and his lady was monopolised. It 
was time to depart. 

The others, of course, could not linger. 

To Captain Talbot the hours had been a prolonged torture. 
He had moved, and looked, and spoken like a man in a dream. 

It was a relief to be out in the fresh, keen air at last, a relief 
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to say good night to the lively young naval officer, a relief to 
face the stars and the moon from the solitude of his own deck, 
and take counsel with himself as to the situation before him. 
In the vivid impression of that self-betrayal there lingered a 
fierce, almost painful joy—the joy of knowing his love was re- 
turned amidst the complications that had arisen. Amidst that 
stern sense of what was due to another, the thought of Joan’s 
innocent face, Joan’s tell-tale eyes, would thrust itself. 

Whatever chanced now, whatever fate had in store for him, he 
knew that one moment could never be obliterated; that neither 
time nor change could erase its memory in any future that 
might come. 

Yet the situation before him lay plain and expressed as if by 
spoken words. He had led one woman to expect he would ask 
her to be his wife ; he had learnt to love another whom he could 
not in honour ask her to be so, unless—the blessedness of a 
chance, shot, lightning like, across his self-reproach and his 
stern self-judgment—unless she should refuse ! 

“Oh, if it only might be! If, after all, she did not care and 
would only say him nay.” 

But he remembered hours and days of attention, marks of 
flattering encouragement, signs that even the vainest man could 
not have mistaken. 

And Captain Talbot’s worst enemy could not have accused 
him of vanity. 

Wearily—to and fro—he paced the narrow deck. Wearily he 
took counsel with himself while the fires of passion and exulta- 
tion died out of his heart. It had all come about so strangely. 
He remembered that talk about her when Mrs. Carr had 
said it would henceforth be always “Joan & Mrs. Carr,” and he 
remembered the first time he saw her, and her dress, and the 
way she looked, and the quiet, lovely grace of her, so different 
from most girls’ manners, or any woman’s that he had ever met. 

He could have groaned aloud as he thought of it all, and of 
what he had gained and must risk losing, 

Plainly and unmistakably she had conveyed to him that he 
was expected to propose for Mrs. Carr. To whom could he 
explain that he only wished to propose for Joan? 

Even she herself would deem him disloyal. He could not 
hope that she would excuse or accept a divided homage. 
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He saw his folly and his weakness so clearly when he was 
away from her. It was only when she was near that he gave 
way to them. 

“TI must learn the truth—I must face my fate,” he told himself, 
“TI could not even be jealous of that young fool to-night. And 
yet, to marry one woman and love another! Oh, Joan, Joan! 
would you wish me to do that? Shall I leave the decision in 
your hands? Will you deem me a coward if I do? Are all 
men cowards when they love? ” 

It was the first time in all his career of adventure, loneliness, 
suffering, hardship, that he had called himself ¢/az, or felt that 
he had the right so to call himself. 


(To be continued.) 





H Trip to the Channel Fslands. 


By THE REV. F. J. AUSTIN. 


WE left Southampton by the midnight boat, bound for Jersey. 
The weather fortunately was fair, though the air was somewhat 
cold. Four hundred and sixty-six passengers were on board, 
and the berths, which, on the most liberal estimate, could not 
have amounted to half that number, were all engaged; in most 
cases they had been previously booked. The night, therefore, 
had to be spent on deck. But this was not a matter for serious 
complaint. True, all around us were people from whom 
Neptune extorted tribute, but we were able calmly and emphati- 
cally to refuse his demands; and so the journey proved a 
pleasant one. The light from St. Catherine’s Point, in the Isle 
of Wight, shed its cheering rays for many a mile upon our path. 
It was wonderfully brilliant, and must often prove a boon to the 
mariner in the darkness of night. 

It was daylight when we sighted Alderney. The Caskets 
were safely passed (though the ground-swell in this region added 
to the discomfort of those who had already proved themselves 
indifferent sailors), and at six o’clock in the morning we steamed 
into the harbour of St. Peter Port, Guernsey, to discharge the 
mails, and such passengers as wished to disembark. St. 
Martin’s Point, the south-eastern cape of Guernsey, is only 
eighteen miles from Cape Grosnez, the north - western extre- 
mity of Jersey, but in order to reach St. Helier, the principal 
port of Jersey, and indeed the only town of any importance, we 
had to traverse thirty miles, rounding the south-western coast of 
the island, and thereby obtaining a charming panoramic view 
of its rocks and bays. 

It was about 8.30 a.m. when we arrived at our destination, 
and being somewhat tired and hungry (not having felt inclined 
to partake of the tempting viands displayed in the saloon of the 
vessel, around which a score or so of passengers had been slum- 
bering in their comfortable berths), we made for our hotel at 
once, and enjoyed a hearty breakfast. Our first impressions of 
St. Helier were not favourable. It was Sunday morning. All 
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the shops were closed—not a single beer-shop (as we afterwards 
discovered) is open on the Lord’s Day. The piers and docks 
were deserted, save at our landing-place; and so were the 
streets, which as a rule are narrow, and, though clean and well- 
paved, presented no attractions just then to the passer-by. 
Perhaps fatigue and a sense of loneliness may have affected our 
judgment. Anyhow, after a good night’s rest, we altered our 
opinion. As we walked through the town on Monday morning, 
we found it the scene of life and activity. Handsome shops 
displayed their attractive wares. A large and substantial 
market, built of granite and iron, with a dome ninety feet high, 
was evidently the arena of a brisk trade. The Royal Parade, 
with its fine avenues, green sward and numerous seats under the 
trees, formed a capital rendezvous for children with and without 
attendants. The Royal Square, with its noble edifices—to be 
referred to hereafter—its curious old gilded statue of George II., 
and the parish church close by, though somewhat small in its 
dimensions, was not to be despised. We discovered in the 
vicinity of the Parade a people’s park, well laid out, and plenti- 
fully shaded, comprising a large expanse of level turf, with 
slopes rising to the summit of a hill called West Mount, but 
sometimes known as Gallows Hill. Everywhere there were 
signs of prosperity and thrift. Squalid poverty appeared to be 
unknown. Street beggars were conspicuous by their absence, 
and as we advanced inland the streets became wider, and elegant 
villas met our eye, with gardens stocked with sub-tropical trees 
and shrubs, and gay with flowers of varied hue. Here and 
there were monuments, which, if not imposing in their character, 
at least indicated that the people gratefully recognized the 
virtues of their fellow-countrymen and the benefits which they 
had conferred upon them ; and if one might judge from the 
number and size of the religious edifices belonging to various 
sects and denominations of Christians, there was no lack of 
provision for men’s spiritual needs. 

As we made it our first business to visit the various objects of 
interest in the town of St. Helier, we may here briefly particu- 
larize. The Harbour, which, though extensive and strong, is 
not available for vessels at all states of the tide, has two noble 
piers, one named after Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, and the other after her long-lamented consort, Prince 
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Albert. In the bay, on a group of rocks, approachable at low 
tide from the shore, but only reached by boats when the 
tide is up, stands Elizabeth Castle, on the original site of St. 
Helier’s Abbey, which was founded in A.D. 1125, on the spot 
where St. Helerius was martyred. The history of this old saint, 
who gave his name to the town, is curious and incredible, as 
that of many others who lived in the dark and remote ages. In 
addition to a life of asceticism and self-torture, various miracles 
are attributed to him, such as restoring sight to the blind, and 
recalling a snake which had crept down the throat of a sleeping 
man. After many years spent in good works, he was struck 
down by the chief of a band of Northmen bent on plunder, but 
an avenging wind dashed their ships on the rocks at night, and 
in the morning they were all dead men. Centuries after, we are 
told, a Norman noble, founded an abbey to his memory, “as 
an expiation of the guilt which his pagan ancestors had incurred 
in shedding the blood of the holy man.” The cell, supposed to 
have been occupied by St. Helerius, now called the Hermitage, 
is still pointed out, at the head of a flight of broken steps on a 
rock in the bay, as is also the bed of the saint, scooped out of the 
rock. The design of building a castle here originated in 1551, 
but was not taken in hand until the reign of Elizabeth, whose 
name it bears. 

On one side of the harbour stands Fort Regent, on the 
summit of Mont de la Ville, towering 150 feet above the 
town, and commanding the whole of St. Aubin’s Bay. It is 
a comparatively modern structure, having been built in 1806, 
and is considered almost impregnable; but an older fort 
previously occupied the heights. To provide against lack of 
water, a well has been sunk to the depth of over 230 feet. 

The Royal Square is memorable as the scene of the Battle of 
Jersey, 1781, when an unsuccessful attempt was made by the 
French under Baron de Rullecourt to capture the island. 
Formerly, it was the general market place; and now, from 
the statue of George II., before mentioned, which occupies the 
site of the old Market Cross, the distances in Jersey are 
measured. On one side of the square, forming one long block, 
are three important buildings, each of which deserves a visit. 

The Salle des Etats, or Jersey House of Parliament, first used 
on 2Ist June, 1887, the jubilee of Queen Victoria’s reign, is a 
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unique and substantial structure containing two storeys, of which 
the lower one consists of fire-proof rooms, in which the records 
of the island are safely preserved. The upper storey is occupied 
by the Legislative Chamber, where the members, sixty in 
number, are seated in three tiers, one slightly raised above the 
other. The seats, which are of solid oak, well cushioned and 
covered with leather, are arranged in the shape of a horse-shoe, 
and on the dais fronting them are the throne-like chair of the 
Bailiff, and, at a slightly decreased elevation, the chair assigned 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of the island. A gallery is provided 
for the public, and another for the use of distinguished visitors. 
And here we may observe that Jersey, in common with the 
other Channel Islands, possesses Home Rule, Jersey being 
governed by one body, and Guernsey and the other islands by 
another. Their respective parliaments, designated the “ States,” 
discuss and decide upon all matters of legislation, which are 
afterwards submitted to the Queen in Council, without whose 
sanction and confirmation no bill (excepting provisional enact- 
ments) can become law. 

The Court House, in which both civil and criminal cases are 
tried, adjoins the Parliament House, and contains some fine 
paintings, among which may be mentioned a copy of the “ Battle 
of Jersey ” (the original of which is in the National Gallery in 
London) ; a portrait by Gainsborough, of General Conway, and 
a life-like figure of George III. 

The third building of note is the Public Library, opened in 
1886, containing nearly 13,000 volumes, among which are many 
rare and valuable works. The wood-work is handsome, and the 
decorations are chaste; the whole structure, which was erected 
at a cost of £8,000, reflecting the highest credit on the designer. 

The Town Hall will repay a visit, for though possessing no 
architectural beauty, it contains some good oil paintings, and a 
series of water-colour drawings by La Cappelain, a native of 
Jersey, which are of considerable value Unfortunately, being 
placed between the windows and at too great a height, many of 
them cannot be easily examined. It was found necessary to put 
them out of the reach of careless or wilfully-destructive persons 
who sometimes form part of crowded audiences ; but, with the 
other pictures which adorn the walls, they might well form the 
nucleus of a good art gallery, if such were projected. 
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Of the statues about the town, that of Queen Victoria, in the 
Weybridge Gardens, near the harbour, is worthy of note. It is 
eight feet in height, and stands upon a pedestal of Jersey granite 
thirteen feet high, surrounded by a wide circle of shrubs and 
enclosed by railings. The benefactions of General George Don, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey, 1806 to 1814, are recognised by 
a colossal representation of him on a granite pedestal, supported 
by symbolical figures, and placed in a prominent position in the 
Royal Parade. An obelisk in memory of Pierre le Sueur, five 
times mayor of St. Helier, in Broad Street, with a drinking 
fountain at the base; and an obelisk and drinking fountain, 
known as the Harvey Memorial, on the Pier Road, commemo- 
rating the bravery of a Captain Harvey and his crew, who went 
down with their ship, which had been wrecked in a collision, 
rather than over-crowd the boats which contained the passengers 
—together with a statue of George II., already spoken of, com- 
plete the list of monuments in the capital. 

The churches and chapels at St. Helier, as we have intimated, 
are numerous. The parish church, built in 1341, is Norman in 
construction, cruciform in style, and has a large square tower. 
There are also in the town and neighbourhood sixteen episcopal 
churches and mission rooms, where service is conducted in 
English or French, or in both languages. The Nonconformist 
churches number about twenty, some of them being large and 
imposing structures. The largest and most beautiful church in 
the island is the Roman Catholic church of St. Thomas, whose 
roof rises to the height of 70 feet, surmounted by a lofty, well- 
proportioned octagonal spire, 171 feet high. 

The Victoria College, for boys, founded in commemoration of 
the visit of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert to the island in 
1846, is a large Gothic building, standing on high ground, 
surrounded by avenues of trees and public walks, from which a 
fine view of St. Helier can be obtained. Other schools of con- 
siderable note provide for the education of the youth of both 
sexes. 

Time and space fail us to do more than mention the three ceme- 
teries, the Post Office, the Hospital (an institution for the relief of 
both sick and destitute, according to the French meaning attach- 
ing to the word), the Prison, the Theatre Royal and other places 
of amusement, the various hotels, clubs, banks, swimming-baths, 
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etc. But one little building, recently opened, facing the sea, at 
Havre des Pas, near the ladies’ bathing ground, must not be 
omitted, viz., the Aquarium, with a museum and reading room, 
designed for educational purposes, and, if we may judge from 
the enquiries made and the remarks overheard, it is greatly 
needed. It would seem that if the aristocracy know but little 
of what are commonly called the lower orders of society, both 
know still less about the lower orders of creation ; and the two 
brothers who, we were informed, erected the building pro bono 
publico, will do much, it is hoped, to dispel the woeful ignorance 
displayed by many as to the Creator’s works. 

Two miniature railways, one traversing the coast eastward for 
about six miles, to Gorey Village and Harbour, and the other 
westward to St. Aubin’s (four miles), and thence to La Corbiére, 
give visitors staying at St. Helier the opportunity of seeing 
many pretty and romantic spots at the smallest possible expense 
and without fatigue, for by taking a return ticket for the whole 
distance, either way, passengers are allowed to alight at any 
station, and resume their journey by a later train. Numerous 
twa and four-horse cars also start every morning at about 10 
a.m. from the livery stables in the town, to make excursions over 
the island, accompanied by chatty guides. The routes are care- 
fully planned, so as to embrace the chief places of interest in 
three journeys, stopping at some hotel on the way for lunch, and 
returning about 5.30 p.m. in time for the table @hdte at the 
various hotels and boarding-houses in the town. The fare for 
each route is 2s. 6d., so that at a small outlay the visitor whose 
time is short and whose means are limited, may obtain a fairly 
extensive acquaintance with the island. 

The experienced pedestrian will of course see more, and see it 
more thoroughly ; and those who prefer to engage a private con- 
veyance and take things leisurely, regardless of expense, may 
visit many pretty nooks and corners which could not well be 
included in any ordinary route. 

Starting from St. Helier each morning on our explorations, 
which were made partly on foot, partly by rail, and partly by 
the excursion cars, we found at the end of a week that we had 
not missed anything which the guide-books indicated as note- 
worthy, though a longer time might have been well spent in 
deepening the impressions on the tablets of memory, and dis- 
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covering fresh objects and scenes of grandeur and beauty. The 
results of our various trips were as follows : 

Taking the coast-line and proceeding round the island, east- 
ward, northward, westward, southward, and so back to St. Helier, 
the traveller cannot fail to be struck by the number of rocky 
reefs which form natural barriers to adventurers, and are 
charged with peril to the unwary or tempest-tossed mariner. 
The highest ground is found at the north of the island (whereas 
in Guernsey it is at the south), while to the south it is only 
slightly raised above high-water mark. Leaving St. Helier 
by the Pier Road, we came first to Samares Bay, which possesses 
one of the finest beaches in the island, much patronized by 
bathers. 

Proceeding eastward we come to St. Clement’s Bay, which 
terminates in La Rocque Point, whence we gain a fine series of 
seascapes, and observe how remarkably the sea is studded with 
islets androcks. A little farther on we pass five Martello towers, 
erected in bygone days for the defence of this part of the island, 
and so advance by easy stages to Gorey Common, “the Ascot 
and Bisley of Jersey,” and thence to Gorey Village, not far from 
which, at Teighmore, is situated one of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes for 
Children rescued from a life of destitution and crime. 

At Gorey Pier and Harbour, the terminus of the Eastern 
Railway, we find Mont Orgueil Castle looking down upon us 
from the heights. An easy ascent brings us to the ancient gate- 
way, which is open wide to receive us. A courteous and well- 
informed warder is just taking a large party to view the interior, 
so joining ourselves to them, we proceed to acquire as much as 
could be learned about the place, by eye and ear. The present 
castle is said to have been erected in the time of Henry II., but 
parts of it are believed to date back to Julius Cesar. It was 
once considered the chief safeguard of the island, and one can 
well understand how impregnable it must have appeared, 
occupying a lofty position, surrounded on three sides by the sea, 
and joined to the land towards the west by a long neck of 
granite, the access to which was defended by fortifications in the 
solid rock. Near the entrance by the first gate, and outside the 
walls, is Czesar’s Fort. Passing through a second gateway and 
a third, we come, at length, to the main entrance to the castle, 
over which are the Royal arms, with the initials E.R. We are 
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shown, in succession, the condemned cell, and the crypt of St. 
George’s Chapel, probably used by the} villagers and the re- 
tainers of the garrison; and within thekeep, the chapel and 
crypt of St. Mary’s, above which are the rooms occupied by 
Charles II. in 1649. Two cells are here pointed out to us, in 
one of which we are told that prisoners awaiting trial were 
huddled together withcut light or ventilation, not being allowed to 
pass out even fora moment on any pretext whatever. Regain- 
ing the main passage by the castle wall, we see the castle well, 
ninety feet deep, which supplied the garrison with water, and 
which is reputed to have existed in the time of the Romans. 
Opposite the highest gate of the fortress is the Bell Tower 
Battery, and below it the Sally-Port, whence Charles II. is said 
to have made his escape. The terrace at the top of the castle is 
three hundred and ten feet above the level of the sea, and from 
it we gain a fine view, commanding not only a large portion of 
the island, but also the coast of France from Grouville to Cape 
de la Hague. Ona clear day, we are told, the cathedral spire of 
Coutances can be distinctly seen. It was with much reluctance 
that we came away from this relic of the past, so full of historical 
interest. But other sights awaited us, and so we moved on, 
taking the road by the sea-shore towards St. Catherine’s Bay. 
Passing Sant Jeffroi, a high rock, whence, according to 
tradition, a certain Geoffrey leapt into the sea to save his life, 
and a rocky platform, from which condemned prisoners are said 
to have been thrown into the sea, we arrived at the little village 
of Anne Port. Here we turned aside to inspect a curious 
remnant of the times of the Druids, a dolmen, which is not 
often visited by tourists, as it occupies a somewhat obscure 
situation in a field, with no sign or guide-post to direct them 
to it. A smart youth showed us the way, and wending our 
steps through a narrow lane we beheld a sight which, though 
not as imposing as Stonehenge, must be of equal antiquity. 
The side supports indicated that when complete the structure was 
at least thirty-five feet in length. Originally, no doubt, the whole 
was covered in, but now only one capstone, a solid mass weighing 
twenty tons, remains zz situ. This capstone is fourteen feet 
long, ten feet wide and three feet thick, and is supported by 
six thick slabs five feet and a half in height. The other up- 
rights are shorter, arranged in two rows, gradually diminishing 
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in size, the passage between them growing narrower towards 
the end; but it is possible that the earth has filled in during 
the centuries that have gone by, and that originally the building 
was much higher than now. Fragments of stone slabs were 
scattered all round, and there they will lie until some farmer 
has them removed, that he may plough his land more uniformly, 
or some builder comes by, who may deem them useful for the 
construction of a wall or dwelling-house. Sic passim! The 
Druids are gone; so is their religion. Once they were the 
priests, law-givers, and judges of the people; everywhere 
looked up to with reverence and awe by the ignorant and 
superstitious natives of the land. Islands were specially chosen 
for the erection of their temples, and the Channel Islands are 
rich in traces of their worship. A little more than a century 
ago it is said that more than fifty monuments existed in Jersey 
alone, and that the other islands were equally rich in these relics 
of a barbarous age. A few still remain besides that at Anrie 
Port. There is one at Samares, not far from the Manor House, 
consisting of twenty-nine upright slabs, but we did not see it, 
for it is enclosed in a plantation belonging to a farmer, who 
has erected a post in the locality with the warning, “ Trespassers 
will be Prosecuted,” and we had too much respect for the law 
and for the private rights of men to disregard the warning. 
We shall come upon other similar structures in the course of 
our wanderings, which we shall mention in their proper place. 

Returning to the coast-road we arrived at St. Catherine’s Bay, 
which is separated from Anne Port by a headland, from which 
there projects an unfinished pier. The bay is about a mile 
across, and at its northern extremity is Verclut Point, with its 
immense break-water, 826 yards in length, at the extreme end 
of which is an octagonal light-house. Pursuing our course 
northwards, we arrive at Fliquet Bay, where the telegraph 
cable which communicates with the French coast begins, and 
then at Saie Harbour, a pretty little place, where may be seen a 
Druidic altar almost perfect, consisting of seven capstones and 
nineteen upright blocks, which for the most part appear to have 
retained their original position. The temple is about twenty 
feet long, five feet high, and five feet in width. 

Five miles out at sea is a group of rocky islets, known as 
Echréhos and Dirouilles, most dangerous to navigation. But we 
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cannot pause to describe them. Ai little further on is Rozél 
Harbour, one of the most picturesque spots of the island ; and 
having rounded the north-east corner, we arrive at Bouley Bay, 
a fine inlet, two miles across, with bold, rocky headlands. The 
cliffs in this region attain the height of 473 feet. The highest 
point in Jersey is only 485 feet above the sea level. In this 
respect it differs from the Isle of Wight, with its lofty downs, 
sometimes rearing their heads—eg. St. Boniface and St. 
Catherine’s—nearly 800 feet above the sea; and from the Isle 
of Man, with its mountains and hills, the most prominent of 
which, Snaefell, attains the height of 2,024 feet. The Channel 
Islands do not present a dead level surface. There are hills to 
climb and valleys to descend, precipitous cliffs and yawning 
chasms. But there are no mountains, and the highest ground is 
little more than 100 feet higher than the cross of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral is from the pavement that surrounds it. 

Traversing the north coast we pass many charming nooks, 
among which we may specially mention Bonne Nuit Bay, near 
which are some pink granite quarries. From Sorel Point, the 
most northern cape of the island, to L’Etac, which is on the 
north-west coast, the scenery is very grand. To quote the words 
of another, here we find “rock and wild heaths, and here and 
there luxurious vegetation; vast towering precipices, fantastic 
cliffs and pinnacles of stone worn into grotesque shapes by the 
action of the winds and waves during thousands of years ; 
massive boulders, strewn about in wild confusion and covered 
with sea-weed ; and beyond all, the sounding sea, in its varied 
moods of quietness or anger, but restless evermore.” Parts 
of two days spent in this region enable us to endorse this 
description. 

To view the Creux du Vis, or Devil’s Hole, as it is popularly 
called, necessitates a little awkward climbing down a rugged 
cliff, though we are assisted part of the way by a couple of ropes 
fixed in position by some friendly hand, and by rough steps cut 
in the rocks ; but the sight to be witnessed well repays the toil. 
The cavity, or ravine, down which the descent is made, leads 
to a tunnel or cavern communicating with the sea, through. 
which the waves rush with a roaring sound. One good lady, in 
attempting to descend, had the misfortune to slip and drop her 
purse, which could not have been securely fastened. Down 
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went the coins among the rocks and stones, helter-skelter, with 
a clink and a clatter, which would have been somewhat amusing, 
had not our sympathies been awakened at the inevitable loss 
which she sustained; for though helpers were at hand, who 
sought to recover the money, much of it was out of reach. 
Let us hope that silver, or better still, that bronze predominated. 
We may add that a charge of twopence is made to those who 
venture to view the cavern, and that close by the toll-house is a 
small cave, within which a life-sized figure is enclosed by iron 
bars, intended as a representation of the Devil. It would be 
well for us all if he could be thus confined for ever, and if the 
path of life offered no greater perils than those encountered in 
the attempt to descend this precipitous cliff. 

Advancing westward, we come to Greve de Lecq, where 
again, if the tide is favourable, some more caves may be 
visited, the principal of which is twenty feet high, fifteen wide, 
and sixty in length. But for this purpose a guide is needed, 
otherwise a sprained ankle or something worse may be incurred. 
When we visited the spot the tide had risen, so we were unable 
to explore them. We were fortunate, however, a day or two 
after, on visiting Plémont, which is at the extremity of Gréve 
de Lecq, to find the tide out. Here are several caves, eaten 
out of the cliffs by the incoming waves, six of which we visited 
in succession, In one of these we saw the telegraph cable 
which connects Jersey with England. It hangs down from the 
cliff, its lower end being buried in the sand, and so carried out 
to sea; while close by there is a waterfall, which adds greatly 
to the beauty of the scene. The widest and loftiest of these 
hollows is known as the Needle-Rock Cavern, so named from a 
curiously-shaped elevation close to its mouth. If time and tide 
permit, many an hour may be spent in exploring this wild but 
interesting spot. But on the occasion of our visit we came 
with a party by car, which was waiting to convey us on to 
L’Etac, where luncheon was provided. The tide, too, had 
turned, and to linger long might have exposed us to such 
inconveniences as sometimes overtake the adventurous. 

Arrived at L’Etac, we see the Pinnacle Rock, a mass of 
granite, rising in solitary grandeur to the height of two hundred 
feet, and have a grand view of St. Quen’s Bay, which stretches 
along the whole of the western shore, and at the further ex- 
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tremity of which the Corbiére Lighthouse is visible. We visited 
this lighthouse one morning when the tide was out. At high 
tide it is inaccessible, for the water covers the rocks between it 
and the mainland to the height of forty feet, but at low tide it 
may be approached by a well-made rocky path, terminating in 
a flight of steps, and, being the only lighthouse of importance 
on the island, should be seen by all. The keepers, who are 
telieved every six hours, are most courteous to strangers, and 
evidently take pleasure in showing the lamp and fixtures, and 
explaining the method by which the light is regulated, and the - 
charts which record the state of the wind and weather. The 
lighthouse was erected in 1874, and the concrete of which 
it is built affords a marked contrast to the pinkish-brown 
rocks which surround it. It stands one hundred and thirty 
feet above the sea, and its light is visible at a distance of twenty 
miles. In order to view the building a permit is necessary, 
which can easily be obtained at the Town Hall at St. Helier. At 
Corbiére there are some large granite quarries, and not far off, 
at La Moye Point, is a group of Druidical remains, consisting of 
one large stone and four smaller ones. Below the headland are 
some caves said to be worth visiting, but of which we cannot 
speak from personal knowledge. 

Rounding the point just mentioned, we come to St. Brelade’s 
Bay, a justly favourite resort ; and a short walk inland brings us 
to St. Brelade’s Church, the oldest of the twelve parish churches in 
the island, which was consecrated A.D. 1111. Inthe churchyard, 
which is entered by a Norman gateway, there stands what is 
known as the Fisherman’s Chapel, which dates from the eighth 
century, and was erected by the pious fishermen of the bay, out 
of their scanty earnings, for the worship of God. It is well 
worth a visit, though naturally rude in construction and small 
in dimensions, being only thirty feet long and fifteen feet wide. 
For a long time it was used as a receptacle for rubbish, but is 
now cleaned out and thoroughly restored. 

Passing Portlet Bay, the most southern inlet of the island, and 
Noirmont Point, we arrive at St. Aubin’s Bay and the town of 
St. Aubin’s, once a place of maritime importance, and still pos- 
sessing advantages over St. Helier, in that it has a good sea 
frontage, and abounds in breezy uplands and shady lanes. In 
the bay is asmall fort, furnished with three powerful Armstrong 
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guns, but though it may have been formidable once, it could 
soon be silenced by the modern engines of warfare. 

At St. Aubin’s, which is only four miles from St. Helier, we 
take the train which skirts the bay, and after sundry stoppages 
at small wayside stations, and a good view of three Martello 
towers, now no longer of any service as defences, we arrive at 
the capital, whence we started, having made a complete circuit 
of the island, though we have been compelled to overlook many 
points on the way. 

It may be here remarked that Jersey -is somewhat like a 
parallelogram in shape. Its greatest length (from east to west) 
is about twelve miles, while its breadth (from north to south) 
varies from five to seven miles. In 1891 the population amounted 
to 54,518, of whom more than half reside at St. Helier. 

We have not spoken of the interior, which has beauties of its 
own, and many objects to arrest the attention of the artist and 
antiquary. Its long lanes with over-arching trees, of which 
Vinchelez Lane, on the road to Plémont, may be regarded as a 
type ; its well-cultivated fields and smiling orchards ; its Jersey 
cabbages, whose stalks, which attain sometimes the height of 
eight or nine feet and upwards, are made into walking sticks, 
and purchased as curiosities in great numbers by visitors ; its 
well-kept roads and substantial dwelling-houses, and its general 
appearance of thrift and temporal prosperity, cannot fail to im- 
press the most casual observer. Its twelve parish churches 
before mentioned, are all interesting as specimens of Norman 
architecture, and possess many quaint features, notwithstanding 
modern attempts at renovation. And from the Prince’s Tower, on 
the road to Bouley Bay (which is included in one of the routes 
taken by the excursion cars), built on the ruins of an ancient 
chapel, an extensive view of the surrounding country may be 
obtained. 

Throughout the island, as indeed at Guernsey and the other 
islands included in the group, living is cheap and good. The 
tariff at the hotels and boarding-houses is far below that of 
London, and of most watering places on the English coast, and 
on every hand the stranger meets with courtesy and kindness. 

The coinage used is the same as in England, with the addition 
of pence and half-pence bearing the arms of the States of 
Jersey in place of the figure of Britannia, but French coins pass 
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current at their nominal value, though it is well to dispose of 
them before leaving the shore. 

English is very generally spoken, but French is the language 
of the local Parliament and of the law courts, and a dialect 
which is certainly not Parisian, but by way of politeness may be 
designated Norman-French, is common among the natives, 
especially those occupying the humbler stations in life. So 
different, however, is the patozs of Jersey from that of Guernsey, 
that it doubtful if a native of one island could readily under- 
stand a native of the other. 


Our stay at Jersey was most enjoyable, but as we wished to 
include in our tour the sister Island of Guernsey, we left. our 
hotel one fine morning, after a substantial breakfast, and were 
driven to the landing-stage, where the Lydia, which had brought 
us here ten days before, was about to start on its home- 
ward journey. We had only justtime to embark. The luggage’ 
of our fellow-passengers was nearly all stowed away on board ; 
but happily we were free from any heavy encumbrances, a large 
leather bag which had accompanied us in many a longer tour 
during the past twenty-five years, being our sole companion. 
It is surprising how much can be packed into a small compass 
with a little care and ingenuity, and how many articles may be 
rejected by the traveller as superfluities, if he makes up his 
mind to take no more with him than can be conveniently carried 
by hand or on a porter’s shoulders. In an hour and a half we 
reached our destination. 

As we approached St. Peter Port, we were much impressed, 
as on our outward trip, when the vessel called here on its way 
to Jersey, by the quaintness of the town, which rose up before 
us in the form of an amphitheatre, the houses being built tier 
above tier, those near the harbour being crowded together, 
while those on higher ground were farther apart—well-built 
modern structures with some pretension to architectural beauty, 
embosomed among trees—while here and there the roofs of large 
vineries glistened in the sunshine. In the immediate foreground 
was St. Peter’s Harbour, which we were about to enter—a. 
commodious haven with graving and floating docks, and sub- 
stantial landing-stages. Two fine esplanades, two thousand five 
hundred feet long and one hundred and fifty feet broad, with two 
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splendid breakwaters, named respectively the Castle and the 
St. Julian Breakwater, enclose the bay in front of the town, the 
former of which is so designated because at its head there 
stands the historic fortress of Castle Cornet, once situated on 
an island, but now, by the extension of the south pier, connected 
with the shore. 

We had been recommended to a commodious and well-- 
appointed hotel, and an attendant who was awaiting our arrival 
speedily conducted us thither. The kindly welcome extended 
to us made us feel at home at once, and throughout our stay we 
had no reason to regret our choice of habitation. The host and 
hostess were models of obliging courtesy, the company was 
select and friendly, and the fare was good and abundant. To 
deposit our bag was the work of a few moments, and then we 
started on our explorations. What narrow streets! Why we 
could almost shake hands with our neighbours on the other side 
of the way! How they turned and twisted about! (not the 
neighbours, but the streets). And no wonder, for it was a steep 
climb to the top of the town. The horses were not to be envied 
who had a heavy load behind them. But there were short cuts 
here and there for the pedestrian—steep flights of steps wedged 
in between the side walls of two adjacent houses; and as we 
ascended higher, the roads became wider. There was abundant 
evidence, however, even on lower ground, that the authorities 
were bent on improving the condition of things. The parish 
church, for instance, which faces the harbour ad is a handsome 
structure, has been brought into greater prominence by the 
removal of some old houses which obscured it, though much of 
its picturesqueness and grandeur are still lost by reason of the 
buildings that surround it. A beautiful promenade, called St. 
Julian’s Avenue, has been laid out with flowers and stately trees, 
leading to the Candie Gardens, with their pleasant walks, and a 
bandstand, whence sweet music is dispensed on summer evenings 
to large and appreciative audiences. 

We found many objects of interest in our first day’s ramble 
through St. Peter Port, beside those that we have just mentioned. 
Not far from the parish church, in front of the old harbour, stands 
the Albert statue, a fine copper figure of the late Prince Consort, 
on a granite pedestal, seventeen feet high, erected by public 
subscription, and unveiled in October, 1863. A little further on, 
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on the Castle Esplanade, is the Victoria Model Yacht Pond, a 
large basin of water, three hundred and fifty feet long and one 
hundred and sixty feet wide, constructed to celebrate the jubilee 
of the Queen’s accession to the throne. Here at stated intervals 
the members of the Guernsey Model Yacht Club hold miniature 
races, which no doubt cause considerable interest and excite- 
ment to those connected therewith and to the public generally. 
In close proximity to the parish church stand the general 
markets for the sale of meat, poultry, fish, fruit and vegetables. 
The buildings are lofty and well-lighted, and the commodities 
are so grouped that those who go shopping can fulfil their 
errands promptly and expeditiously. 

The public libraries are well worth visiting. The oldest, 
called the Guille-Allé’s Library, dating from 1856, is close to the 
markets, and comprises a handsome lecture hall, with accommo- 
dation for about three hundred persons, a large book room for 
the lending department, good reading rooms, plentifully supplied 
with magazines and newspapers, class rooms and cloak rooms, 
and a valuable museum. The Candie Library, which overlooks 
the Candie Gardens, was opened in 1889, and was the gift of 
the late Mons. Osmond du Beauvoir Priaulx, whose ashes are 
preserved in a carved oak sarcophagus in the library itself. On 
the northern wall is a brass tablet, with a Latin inscription, which 
may be rendered thus: “I, a Guernsey man, have placed in this 
library as many books as I possess, the solace of my life, and I 
have given them to the inhabitants of Guernsey as a perpetual 
gift. A.D. 1887. Aged 82. As they have been useful to me, so 
may they beto you.” Thecollection isa choice one, and contains 
many scarce works. The volumes are for the most part bound 
in calf and morocco. The floors are well carpeted. Comfortable 
easy chairs are provided for the accommodation of visitors, and, 
on a rainy day especially, any who are studiously inclined may 
spend, as we did, some most enjoyable hours. 

Near by is the Victoria Tower, erected at a cost of £2,000 
to commemorate the visit of the Queen and Prince Consort 
in 1846, the first visit, it is said) made by an English sovereign 
to the island since Guernsey became a British dependency by 
the Norman Conquest in 1066. That at least is the way that 
an Englishman would speak. But a native would express him- 
self differently. “British dependency? No, sir! We don’t 
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belong to England; England belongs to us. We conquered 
England under William of Normandy; we are not a conquered 
race.” So spake a Jersey man to the writer, with a twinkle in 
his eye, and we could not contradict him. The building, which 
is square, with a castellated gallery, from which rises an octa- 
gonal tower, is one hundred feet high, and a splendid view of 
Guernsey and the adjacent islands may be obtained from its 
summit. It is surrounded by a neat garden and shrubbery, in 
which are placed two guns taken at Sebastopol during the 
Crimean War. Facing it is the Arsenal, and almost adjoining 
it is the New Cemetery, in which are interred the bodies of 
Episcopalians. The Nonconformists have a cemetery in the 
Foulon Vale, about a mile westward, though it is not used by 
them exclusively. 

In the Grange Road, not far from St. Julian’s Avenue, whence 
it may be approached, stands Elizabeth College, founded and 
endowed (as its name suggests) by Queen Elizabeth in 1563. 
The present building, however, was erected in 1825. In the 
immediate neighbourhood are the Masonic Hall, Grange Club, 
St. Julian’s Hall, and Cambridge Park ; and in this part of the 
town some of the finest houses in the island are to be found. 

There is one house at St. Peter Port, No. 38, Hautville, 
which, though by no means situated in an aristocratic locality or 
characterized by any outward adornment, has a great attraction 
for visitors. It is the house occupied for many years by Victor 
Hugo, when in exile, and now in possession of his grandson, 
who, according to the wish of its original owner, permits 
strangers to inspect it at certain hours of the day. We knocked 
at the door one afternoon at four o’clock, and were admitted at 
once by a civil and obliging domestic, who took us through the 
various apartments, all of which contained objects of interest. 
The dining-room was notable for its curious old Dutch tiles. The 
billiard-room contained many family portraits, and some drawings 
executed by Victor Hugo himself. The smoking-room was 
suitably fitted up for those who indulged in the fragrant weed. 
All these were on the ground floor. Above were the drawing- 
room with its wealth of curios, and the oak gallery with its 
magnificent specimens of oak carving, which led to the state- 
room, furnished with a large heavy-looking bedstead, covered with 
tapestry and hung with embroidered curtains, in which it was 
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intended that Garibaldi should sleep, if he visited the house. 
Above these, and in striking contrast with everything else, we 
saw the plainly-furnished attic, in which the illustrious novelist 
wrote “ The Toilers of The Sea”; behind which was the small 
bed-room in which he often slept. The mansion is somewhat 
gloomy. The staircases are dark, notwithstanding the large 
mirrors which occupy its walls; but the collection of dric-a-brac, 
tapestry, carvings, old china, etc., is altogether unique, and from 
the back windows of the upper stories there is revealed a large, 
well-kept garden, and beyond is the deep blue sea. 

But we must not linger in the town of St. Peter Port, for our 
time is limited, and we want to see the beauties of the island. 

Guernsey is much smaller than Jersey, comprising a little 
over 16,000 acres. It is somewhat in shape like a right- 
angled triangle, and has a coast-line of about thirty miles, deeply 
indented with bays. Its extreme length is nine miles, and its 
greatest breadth is seven miles. Its population in 1891 (in- 
cluding Herm and Jethou) was 35,339. Yet within this small 
compass there are many charming spots, and, by most visitors 
probably, this island is preferred to Jersey, with its larger area and 
bolder scenery. Here, as in Jersey, there are several cars, whose 
proprietors undertake to carry persons by definite routes, to all 
the most important and interesting places in the island, in three 
day, at 2s. 6d. per. diem. There are also omnibuses, but. their 
routes are very limited; and electric tram-cars, which run at 
frequent intervals to St. Sampson’s Harbour, a distance of three 
miles, for 1d. But there are norailways in the common accepta- 
tion of the term; and the pedestrian has decidedly the best 
opportunity of contemplating the scenery, with an occasional lift 
by ’bus or tram. 

Fort George, being within an easy distance of our hotel, was 
first visited. It is of modern date, and covers an area of about 
one hundred acres. Within the enclosure are barracks, hospital, 
magazine, and storehouses, and a citadel with numerous outworks, 
the whole presenting the appearance of strength and prepared- 
ness should an enemy attempt to approach too near. Thence 
we proceeded to Fermain Bay, a pretty sandy cove, with a 
tower at its northern corner, which is conspicuous from the sea. 
The descent to the bay is made bya long, narrow, winding lane, 
but it rewarded our effort. A little way beyond we come to Bec 
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du Nez, where the fishermen land, near which is Doyle Column, 
ninety-six feet in height and ascended by a spiral staircase, 
erected to the memory of a former lieutenant of the island, to 
whom the public are indebted for many new roadways and other 
benefits.- Returning to the high road and advancing southwards, 
we reach St. Martin’s Point, the south-eastern extremity of the 
island, on which stand the ruins of Jerbourgh, a feudal castle, 
which dates from about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Rounding the promontory we find ourselves at the com- 
mencement of a series of beautiful inlets, all of which we visited 
in turn: Petit Port with its rocky scenery; Moulin Huet, 
somewhat larger and bolder, but presenting similar aspects ; 
and Saints Bay, which is reached by a long narrow pathway, at 
the end of which is a steep incline. Ascending the cliffs we 
come to Scart Point, and proceed to Petit Bot Bay, and thence, 
passing La Moye Point, take the path to Le Gouffre, whose 
rugged rocks, cleft in two, form @ narrow but fearful chasm, 
through which the sea rushes with a thundering noise. La 
Corbiere now invites our attention, whose grey and pink rocks 
are variegated with dark veins of green-stone; and a pretty 
little harbour, which bears the suggestive name of Bon Repos. 
About a mile beyond this is Creux Mahie, the largest cave of 
which the island can boast, which may be approached by boat 
from Bon Repos, or by a somewhat precipitous descent from 
the road. Its entrance is partly blocked by large masses of 
stone, which have either fallen from above or have been drifted 
up by the sea. When these have been passed the visitor finds 
himself in a great natural hall, 50 or 60 feet in height, 200 feet 
long, and from 40 to 60 broad. Regaining the road, though by 
so doing we necessarily miss many jagged promontories, each 
of which has beauties of its own, we come to Torteval Church, 
whose curious spire (dating from about 1818) resembles a sugar 
cone with the extreme point broken off, and make our way to 
Pleinmont Point, the south-western extremity of the island, 
where, separated by a narrow strait from the rugged cliff, are 
Gull’s Rock and the Hanois Lighthouse, the latter a welcome 
erection on a somewhat dangerous coast. Returning inland we 
pass St. Peter’s Church, one of the finest and oldest structures in 
the island, dating from 1167. It has two doors, by one of which, 
in olden time (so runs the tale) the men used to enter, and by 
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the other the women Pursuing the highway eastward for some 
distance we come to Forest Church, and thence to St. Martin’s 
Church, near which, if tired, we may find a’bus which will carry 
us back to St. Peter Port. If the excursionist has taken the 
south-eastern coast journey from Fort George to Fermain Bay 
and St. Martin’s Point as a preliminary trip, he can take the 
omnibus from St. Peter Port to St. Martin’s Church, and 
thence descend to Moulin Huet by a pretty lane overshadowed 
by trees, by the side of which a sparkling stream flows over a 
stony bed down to the sea. He may then proceed as indicated 
above. He will find at Le Gouffre a fairly good hotel, and he 
will be wise, perhaps, to avail himself of its provisions before he 
proceeds further, lest he faint by the way. 

“You must see Cobo,” said our host one morning. “The ’bus 
starts from the Market place at 10 a.m., and the fare is 4d.” 

In accordance with these instructions we set out to find the 
*bus. But we looked in vain. We did see a conveyance re- 
sembling a London omnibus near the quay, but it was not going 
to Cobo. On enquiry we were pointed to an open vehicle of the 
wagonette species, only with seats arranged behind each other, 
parallel with the coach-box. It had two horses (to which a third 
was added for the steepest part of the road), but there was 
nothing to distinguish it from the numerous private vehicles of 
all descriptions that thronged the locality. For in the neigh- 
bourhood of the markets, of course, a brisk trade was being done. 
The occupants of the carriage consisted largely of cheerful 
natives, with their market-baskets, and sundry bundles and 
parcels. On the footboard, beside the driver, was a joint of meat 
carelessly folded in a newspaper, crowned with a few bunches of 
vegetables and other commodities, which were distributed at 
various houses along the road. ; 

To reach Cobo we had to cross the island from east to west, 
and were able to form some idea of its fertility and the prosperity 
of its inhabitants. We passed several large private residences, 
whose grounds were adorned with sub-tropical trees, and ex- 
tensive vineries, which yield considerable profit to the growers, 
And here we may say that while Jersey yields the finest crops of 
potatoes, Guernsey is celebrated chiefly for its tomatoes and 
grapes. There are 325 miles of glass throughout the island, 40 
miles of which were added in 1894. In 1893 (so the driver in- 
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formed us), 4,000 tons of grapes and tomatoes were sold, and. this 
is by no means an exceptional produce. A working man who 
is able, even with borrowed capital (which can be obtained on 
easy terms), to purchase or set up a vinery, can soon secure a 
profit of 15 per cent. Cobo Bay is a charming locality ; there 
are no high cliffs, as on the south of the island. The visitor 
walks from the main road on to a fine stretch of sand. To the 
right is a headland, known as the Grand Rocques; and to the 
left another, which separates Cobo Bay from Vazon Bay, and on 
whose extremity stand the Hommet Barracks. Cobo forms a 
good starting point whence to explore the various bays which 
occupy the west coast, for it is in the centre of what may be re- 
garded as the hypotenuse of the right-angled triangle, which shape 
as we have intimated, the island assumes. 

Following the coast road in a south-westerly direction, round 
Vazon Bay, one of the most beautiful inlets to the island, which 
covers what was once a luxuriant forest, we pass some more bar- 
racks, and come to Perelle Bay. Pursuing our course we arrive 
at L’Erée, a small village with a convenient hotel, whence we 
have a good view of Lihou Island, which at low tide may be 
approached from the shore. Here may be seen the remains of a 
priory and chapel, supposed to date from the beginning of the 
twelfth century. Next comes Rocquaine Bay, the widest on the 
coast, possessing a castle bearing the same name, and terminated 
on the south by Pezeries Point, whence, by another pretty inland 
route, we may return to St. Peter Port. 

If we proceed from Cobo in a north-easterly direction, past the 
Grand Rocques, we find several small inlets, and arrive at length 
at Le Grand Havre and L’Ancresse Bay. But we approached 
these by another route, which we will now describe. 

Taking the electric tramcar at St. Peter Port, we traverse the 
eastern coast, round Belle Gréve Bay to St. Sampson’s Harbour. 
St. Sampson is the only town in the island besides the capital, 
and takes its name from the first Christian missionary to 
Guernsey. It is noted at present for its extensive granite 
quarries, which supply London, Portsmouth and other large 
towns, with kerb-stones and road paving. It possesses also the 
oldest church in the island, which was consecrated A.D, 111I— 
the same year as St. Brelade’s in Jersey. Turning inland we 
take the road to Vale Church, which dates from A.D. 1117, and 
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has recently been restored. At the head of this stands Le Grand 
Havre. From the church we take a path which leads to 
L’Ancresse Common, which occupies the northern extremity of 
the island, and is famous for its Druidical remains, among which 
a cromlech consisting of twenty upright stones supporting five 
flat ones is very conspicuous. L’Ancresse Bay is said to be the 
spot where Robert, Duke of Normandy, landed with his followers. 
Skirting the Bay, in a westerly direction, we pass Fort le 
Marchant and Fort Doyle, and pursuing our course southwards 
arrive at Bordeaux Harbour, which is only half a mile from St. 
Sampson’s, where the tramcar awaits to take us home. Between 
Bordeaux and St. Sampson’s stands Vale Castle, which is said to 
date from the tenth century—a stronghold, of which the old gate- 
way and ramparts are still entire. It occupies an elevated 
position, and from its summit an excellent view of the island may 
be obtained. 

We have now completed our circuit of the coast of Guernsey, 
and had a glimpse, at least, of its interior ; but we do not profess 
to have explored the island thoroughly, or to have recorded on 
paper all that we have seen. We have simply given an outline 
of a tour which, to us, was most health-giving and enjoyable. 
We would add that Guernsey, like Jersey, is plentifully supplied 
with places of worship, belonging to various sects and denomi- 
nations, and that the Lord’s Day is, outwardly, at least, very 
strictly observed, the public-houses being closed all day, and the 
tramcars and omnibuses all standing at rest. The hotels are 
sufficiently numerous, and reasonable in their charges. The cur- 
rency is a mixture of French and English, with a copper coinage 
of from one to eight doubles, eight doubles being equal to an 
English penny. The weights and measures are somewhat per- 
plexing to a stranger, the Guernsey pound being equal to 1734 
ounces British avoirdupois ; but the quarter is not 28lbs., but 
25lbs. and a hundredweight is literally 1oolbs., not 112Ibs. as 
with ourselves. The pound weight, both in Guernsey and Jersey 
is nearly nine per cent. heavier than in this country, a peculiarity 
which the British resident or tourist no doubt accepts with com- 
placency. 

The Islands of Herm, Jethou and Sark are visible and easily 
accessible from St. Peter Port, but we had no time to visit them. 
They are all small, Herm being about one-and-a-half miles long, 
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and half-a-mile in breadth, with about twenty inhabitants; 
Jethou, a mile and a quarter in circumference, with only four 
inhabitants ; and Sark, the most romantic and picturesque of the 
three, three-and-a-half miles long and one-and-a-half miles broad 
at its widest point. Tourists tell us that a few days may be well 
spent at Sark, in exploring its grand ravines and gloomy caves ; 
and that to the antiquarian and geologist it is full of interest. 
In 1891 it numbered 572 inhabitants, an increase of one during 
the previous decade. It has two hotels, and several boarding- 
houses, which in the summer are usually full. 

Alderney, which is the first island sighted on leaving the 
English coast, is five miles long and one-and-a-half broad. It 
is twenty miles from Guernsey, and is therefore not so easy of 
access, but it will repay a visit. It is the nearest of all the 
islands to the coast of France, whence, in the time of the 
Romans, and even later, it could be reached, when the tide was 
low, a tax being levied on travellers “for the repair of the road.” 








Che haunted Farm house. 
By THE HONBLE. Mrs. NATHANIEL FIENNES. 


CHAPTER I. 


“You have apartments to let?” he enquired, standing without 
the ivy-covered porch of the old farm house. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, standing within the charmed arch of 
green, and perhaps she did not know, or maybe she did not 
heed, how becoming a frame it made for her sweet, fair beauty. 

“T am looking for rooms in a house like this. I am very 
much struck by your”—his eyes rested admiringly upon the 
beauty before them—“ picturesque situation.” 

“Yes, sir,” a little dubiously this time. 

“ May I see your rooms?” putting himself pleasantly forward. 

“Yes, sir.” But that third assent was reluctant, there could 
not be a doubt about it, and she made no move to give him 
entrance. “How many apartments should you require, sir? 
We generally let to a family.” 

“Oh, yes. I should require the same accommodation asa 
family, of course.” 

“The terms would be rather high for one person.” 

“I consider that no terms could be too high for the—the 
delightful position of this house.” He wrenched his eyes away 
from that delightful face and looked around. “The air is 
peculiarly——” 

“Strong, sir. It disagrees with many people.” 

“T can feel already that it agrees with me,” he said com- 
placently ; and the maiden sighed. “Should you require much 
waiting upon, sir?” 

“T will give no trouble at all, I assure you,” he made answer 
eagerly. “I am a first-rate hand at doing for myself.” 

“That settles the matter,” and her countenance brightened. 
“T asked the question because one of the visitors insisted upon 
doing for himself, as he called it, and he did for all aunt’s best . 
things ina week. I told her then that single gentlemen were 
best at Mrs. Parsons’. You will be exceedingly comfortable at 
Mrs. Parsons’, sir. If you just step over that hill P 
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“J will step over neither hill nor dale. I refuse to seek com- 
fort.at Mrs. Parsons’. I will be waited on hand and foot rather. 
In truth, I need rest.” 

“A helpless invalid would be difficult, because of aunt’s 
rheumatism. Ah, I ought to mention that,” brightening again. 
“This is an excessively rheumatic place, and as you are an 
invalid——” 

“My good girl, I am not.” The grey eyes opened a little 
widely. “I amas hale and strong in body as man needs to be. 
By rest, I meant rest for the mind, an overworked brain.” 

“Qh! if it is a case of mental derangement, I am quite sure 
our rooms would not suit,” and drawing swiftly back she, to his 
horror, made as though she would close the door. 

Thereupon he asserted himself. “I am going to take your 
rooms,” he said in resolute yet respectful tones ; “I made up 
my mind to do so the instant I saw your ”—(now had he been a 
man of strict veracity he would have said your face; but alas! 
a barrister is ofttimes led into the most evil habit of perverting 
or suppressing truth, so from this one quite glibly came)—“ your 
charming old house. I don’t in the least care about seeing the 
rooms, and your aunt and yourself can settle the question of 
terms. The only thing I want to know is—how soon can I 
come in?” 

“As you have settled all else, it might be as well that you 
should decide this point also, sir.” 

“Thank you; I will come in this evening.” He smiled, he 
bowed, he went away until the evening, when he reappeared, 
accompanied by a portmanteau, a case of books, and an air of 
great contentment. Hewas welcomed by a landlady, buxom and 
effusive, whose anxious cordiality contrasted strongly with her 
subordinate’s disdain—yet he hankered after the disdain, and a 
little later, when he had done justice to a wonderful meal which 
was in readiness in the parlour, a marvellous jumble upon a 
snowy cloth, of home-made bread, home-cured ham, home-grown 
chicken, flanked with home-made jam, and supported by the 
richest butter, cream and eggs, he lighted a pipe and strolled 
outside in search of—well it might be fresh air. There was on 
one side of the house a quaint little gravelled yard enclosed by 
low walls, in the centre of that yard an old-fashioned pump 
with a moss-adorned stone trough; hard by some old-fashioned 
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stone steps for mounting on horseback ; over the wall a honey- 
suckle rich in fragrance, lovingly embracing the honeysuckle a 
great Gloire de Dijon rose, and beneath honeysuckle and rose 
Piers Clinton (that was the name already so well known in the 
law courts) espied a white frock and a French shoe. Miss 
Disdain sat upon the lowest of the stone steps, with a pencil 
and paper in her hand and an absent expression on_ her. 
face; she turned her eyes upon the approaching man, and 
he saw that she said unto herself, “You again? Oh, what a 
nuisance !” 

He spoke diffidently. “Are you fond of sketching? I doa 
little in that way. Might I venture to look ?” 

She turned her paper over, but she turned her face towards 
him. “If you are fond of making sketches you will find some 
charming bits of scenery in this neighbourhood ; not immediately 
close, but if the weather holds fine, no doubt you will like to 
make long excursions ; you shall have a picnic basket,’ and 
she smiled encouragingly. 

He regarded her fora moment in silence, then, “If I scour 
unknown country I must have a guide.” 

“Qh, certainly. We have a half-witted lad on the farm who 
knows every inch of the country side.” 

“But I don’t like half-witted folk,” deferentially. 

Her look said, “ You are difficult to please,” but her lips, still 
with an assumption of kindliness, encouraged him to seek fresh 
air in distant scenes. 

“Qh, well, you can go alone. If you should miss your way 
it would not matter.” 

“ Oh, not in the least,” drily. 

“Sooner or later you would be sure to find some one who 
could set you right. But as you wish to make excursions——” 

“ Pardon me, I do not think I do.” 

She regarded his interruption with severity. “You came 
here to enjoy the country ?” 

“But I can do that without tearing about with a picnic 
basket. My present position,’ he had come very near to her, 
having deposited himself dexterously upon the edge of the 
pump trough, “fulfils my highest idea of enjoyment. Here I 
could spend contentedly the whole of my brief holiday.” 

“You would be very much in the way,” tartly. “That pump 
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is in constant use,” then, with an effort recovering the accent of 
conciliation, “I am sure, sir——” 

The spasmodic utterance of that word “sir” was not the least 
interesting thing about this maiden. At intervals the conven- 
tional term of respect seemed to escape her memory ; when she 
recollected, she delighted in it. 

“Tam sure, sir, that if you are nervous about walking alone 
my aunt would strain a point and accompany you—she is so 
good-natured.” 

“You told me she was rheumatic,” in mild reproach. 

“Oh, that is intermittent,” easily. “And she is such a soul of 
good nature, she would do anything to please a fellow-creature.” 

“You do not resemble your aunt,” Clinton said, thoughtfully. 
“She tells me her name is Dawson. Might you then be Miss 
Dawson? Pardon the digression, but it occurs to me that con- 
versation would be facilitated and perhaps stimulated by the 
knowledge of your name.” 

“My name is Barbara.” Now from his youth Piers Clinton 
had loved that name of Barbara—the quaint, soft-sounding, 
old-world name, but ere he could express his feelings Miss 
Barbara continued : “ But to facilitate or perhaps stimulate con- 
versation is surely unnecessary. On such an evening as this 
the voices of nature are more harmonious than the empty chatter 
of human tongues.” 

“Tt need not of necessity be empty,” persuasively. 

“T think a garrulous person is so trying!” She seemed to 
drift into soliloquy. “And when he and the victimised listener 
have zothing in common,” she checked herself with a sigh and 
threw wide her hands with the prettiest gesture. 

“We are tried in diverse ways,” said the rising barrister, sen- 
tentiously. “For instance, you, Miss Barbara, who are wearied 
by verbosity, have you ever known what it is to yearn to impart 
something of deepest interest—to yourself—and to be denied a 
sympathetic listener ? ” 

“ Ah, that must be a sore trial,’ a sweet brief glance of mock 
sympathy, “toa man.” 

“Tell me then.” His thirst for information drew him along 
the pump trough, towards her. “Could a woman dispense with 


sympathy or listener, and derive pleasure merely from the sound 
of her own voice ?” 
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Barbara rose gracefully. “The sound of a voice, Mr. Clinton, 


is of minor importance. It is the utter vapidity of its utterances 
which¥drives the listener—indoors.” 


CHAPTER II. 
Sx o’clock in the morning. 

“ What a fine morning, Miss Barbara.” 

He had tracked her to the milking shed, where the patient 
cows stood all of a row and the foaming milk trickled into bright 
tin pails. She sat upon the orthodox three-legged stool ; the 
sleeves of her pink cotton frock were rolled away from deliciously 
dimpled arms ; and she was milking an accommodating old cow 
in what seemed to Clinton—and perchance to the cow—an un- 
certain fashion. 

But at sound of his greeting she started up, and leaving cow, 
stool, and pail, she came swiftly towards him. 

“You suffer from insomnia, I fear. Ah, yes, it would be one 
of the symptoms of your malady.” Her gentle sympathy, her 
unfeigned anxiety, charmed him. 

“Have you then diagnosed my complaint?” he asked grate- 
fully. “I certainly slept badly last night, but I fancied -—-—” 

“Yes, your poor brain will be full of foolish fancies,” soothingly. 

“Ts that so? I fancied your house might be haunted, from the 
sounds which disturbed me.” 

What ailed the girl? She flushed all red, then she turned 
quite white, and, strangest, of all her ready speech deserted 
her. 

“T heard, or fancied I heard perhaps, a mysterious step—the 
rustle of a woman’s dress—as it might be your dress, Miss 
Barbara, and the heavy rumble of furniture being moved about.” 

“You heard Betsy in the early morning. This is churning 
day.” 

“ And does Betsy drag her churn from room to room in the 
dead of night? Does she flit herself with the step of a fairy—or 
it might be your step, Miss Barbara—backwards and forwards 
along the corridors—on churning day ?” 

“Mr. Clinton, have you any friends?” 


“A few,” admitted the very popular man about town, surprised 
by the question. 
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“Who desire your recovery?” dubiously. 

“Ohi! if they knew I had anything the matter with me some 
of them would, I dare say, do as much as that!” 

“Then in their name let me plead with you. Throw off this 
unfortunate manner, the manner of cross-examination. Dis- 
sociate yourself—pvo tem—from those horrible law courts. Let 
this?sweet, pure air blow away the evil habits there contracted, 
habits whose indulgence must surely retard the recovery of your 
poor brain.” 

“My evil habits?” he questioned. “ Would it be too much to 
ask you to enumerate them ?” 

“T could not do it.” She smiled into his eyes. “ My cursory 
glance has only noted a few.” 

“For instance——?” 

“ Habits common, I fear, to your profession. That reprehensible 
prying into the affairs of others—distrust, miserable distrust of 
all veracity—suspicions, base and unworthy, harboured against 
your fellows. But what need for me to enumerate what you 
must know far better than I?” 

“No, upon my life I don’t. Do tell me a few more.” 

“T have not the time. There is that cow. And it is not of 
any use. If I were able to perceive and to count a// your fail- 
ings, which of course is beyond the power of any single indi- 
vidual,” as she paused he nodded gloomily, “it would be of no 
avail. If I could spread them all before your eyes in the nicest 
order you would turn away r. 

“No, no, not if you held them there!” 

“You would turn aside to your prisoner’s dock, or your judge’s 
bench, or worse still, to your own eloquence, and forget my poor 
words,” 

“Do you know, Miss Barbara, I am not sure that to return 
post haste to my prisoner’s dock or my bench of judges, might 
not be the best thing I could do.” 

She smiled delightfully. “If you think so we will not prevent 
you. Of course you know best how your poor head feels.” 

“ My head is all right, but Iam conscious of new symptoms, 
which may signify another and a perhaps incurable malady.” 

“A complication. Ah, that is very bad. Perhaps, no doubt, 
it would be well that you should get back to town while you are 
able to travel.” 


25* 
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“T shall see how I go on. I notice that half your house is un- 
inhabited and shut up. Why don’t you use it, Miss Barbara?” 

“We use the whole of our house—the farm-house. The part 
adjoining is a separate dwelling. Lord Tredgold built it, intend- 
ing to occupy it during the summer months, but he never did, 
except once.” 

“ Tredgold,” mused the barrister. “He was very eccentric. I 
have heard——1I should like to explore the interior of that 
house. May I do so, Miss Barbara?” 

“Certainly not. It is all locked up.” 

“But is there no door of communication between it and the 
farm house? I fancied 1 

“You must not encourage these foolish fancies,” the girl 
interposed with great firmness. “You must strive to banish 
them with all the strength your poor brain has,” 

“If you will help me,” he said gratefully. “I assure you until 
you pointed it out so clearly I had no idea in what way I was 
suffering.” 

.“Yes, yes,” she said absently. “Dear me, how I have 
neglected that cow, and oh,” with vast relief, “there is aunt 
beckoning you in to breakfast.” 

At risk of cooling his breakfast, the man with the prying 
habits strolled round by the pond, and into the paddock, trying 
from various points to get a clearer view of that unoccupied house, 
but the trees or the out-buildings seemed to screen it on every 
side. 

Of Miss Barbara he saw no more that day, but on the following 
afternoon, when the sun’s rays were at their hottest, he espied a 
white-clad figure slipping through the garden gate, outward 
bound, and he said to himself, as he seized hat and stick, “I 
am in luck.” 

He repeated the same fatuous remark when he overtook Miss 
Barbara, but his innocent joy was chilled by her glance. 

Those wonderful grey eyes. 

“Indeed? I wish I were.” That was all her lips said to him. 

“What is luck to me, may be boredom to you?” he hazarded 
humbly. 

“Yes—exactly.” 

After that beginning they naturally got on very nicely. When 
the exceeding narrowness of the lane compelled Piers Clinton to 
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walk alone, he noticed what a beautiful figure Miss Barbara had 
and how well she carried it, with a high-bred ease and grace 
more frequently seen in Hyde Park than in a dog-rose, honey- 
suckle adorned lane. And surely her white gown with its per- 
fect simplicity was of Parisian make. Ah, well, there are some 
things not even a barrister can understand. 

They were getting on, as has been said, quite nicely, when an 
opening in the lane revealed to them the broad high road, and 
on that road a cloud of dust in close pursuit of a coach and 
four fine bay horses. 

Barbara saw it first. 

“ A four in hand,” she cried amazed, and then after one piercing 
glance she turned a face all crimsoned and aghast to her com- 
panion. “Help me over that hedge, that paling, anywhere, any- 
how!” in breathless incoherence. “Oh! be guzck / how stupid 
you are! How slow!” 

It was not his fault, poor man, that the bank was steep, and 
the paling above it impracticable, well-nigh impossible. It was 
not his fault that Barbara, dashing at it with reckless speed, 
missed her footing at the top and fell to earth, he knew not 
where. He was not to be blamed because a manly voice rent 
the air. 

“ Hi, Clinton, is that you ?” 

And assuredly it was no doing of his that the driver of the four 
bays reined them up amid his shouts of recognition. 

But the barrister approached the coach with a clouded brow, 
foreseeing trouble from this thing. 

“Hallo, Thessiger—that you?” 

“Am I right for M——?” enquired the over-heated man on 
the box; he was a coarse, unpleasant-looking man. 

“Can’t say. I’m a stranger in these parts.” 

“ What the——are you doing inthem then? I thought I saw,” 
turning his thick neck about, “two people just now.” 

“If your vision tricks you, I wonder you explore country like 
this. I am sorry I can’t direct you, but that road is just as 
likely to go on to M—— as anywhere else, I should say.” 

“Can I give you a lift anywhere?” 

“ Thanks, I think not, your destination being so uncertain.” 

The coach and the dust rolled on, and Clinton’s heart beat 
fast as he scaled that unlucky paling. Yes, there she was, all 
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crumpled on the grass, and it was apparent that the lace on her 
dress was a wreck—whatever more. 

“Has your friend gone?” she asked in scathing accents. 

“ Thessiger is no friend of mine,” curtly. Her injustice roused 
his legal spirit. 

“Did you tell him where you are staying? Has he any idea 
of your address ?” she demanded excitedly. 

“T told him nothing—not even his way to M——. As to what 
ideas Thessiger’s brain may hold,” he shrugged his shoulders 
slightly, “ I would rather not commit myself on that point.” 

“Oh! he wishes to go to M——. Then why did not you do 
your best to speed him there?” 

“How could I tell you desired Colonel Thessiger to go to 
M——? you placed no confidence in me.” 

“How could I place confidence in you,” with sudden sweet- 
ness, “when you let me tumble over those palings? But, Mr. 
Clinton, you are subtle and cunning I know.” 

“T am at a loss,” stiffly. 

“ Now don’t take offence. It is so puerile. What I meant is 
that your legal training qualifies you to mislead and bewilder. 
You can’t deny that ?” with a glance of appeal. 

“But I do and must deny so false an imputation,” with much 
heat. “In the name of the bar e 

“Oh, hush! this language is quite unnecessary—so simple a 
thing . . . . I merely want you to mislead or bewilder 
Colonel Thessiger sufficiently to keep him away from Red 
Farm. After all I have borne from you—is this too much to 
ask—this /itt/e service ?” 

He lost his head ; he had lost his heart all unawares some 
time previously. 

“If you want me to make an end of Thessiger—sweep him 
not merely from his drag but from the face of the earth, I will 
do it if you say the word, Miss Barbara.” 

“Ah! that zs nice and friendly of you. But I hope we may 
do without such extreme measures. Now I am going to try 
and walk. You did not know I had sprained my ankle, did 
you?” 

The lovely face blanched, the pretty voice tailed off, as she 
tried unavailingly to rise, and Piers Clinton fell on his knees by 
her side ; the emotion which so often swept jury and judge as 
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on a wave towards the verdict he desired, was not simulated 
now. 

“You are in pain, you are suffering.” 

“Oh, please don’t make a fuss, it is only a little sprain. It 
hurts a good deal, though, to—to walk,” as she tried again. “I 
wonder if”’—looking around, she got a happy thought—“ you 
could root up one of those hurdles. I could sit upon that, and 
you might carry it.” 

“Qh, the unreasonableness of woman,” he groaned. “ How 
can a man with arms of ordinary size carry before him, extended 
like a tea-tray, a full-sized hurdle with you thereon ?” 

“If the weight is too much——?” and her scorn cut him 
like a knife. 

“It is the unwieldliness,” he cried. “If you would—would 
allow me to carry you without the hurdle-—” 

“Go to the farm and fetch the half-witted Peter. He under- 
stands hurdles,” she said. 

“And leave you in pain and helplessness alone—alone, with 
the even chance of Thessiger re-rolling by on his drag, and espy- 
ing from such a point of vantage your deplorable situation ? ” 

“Give me your stick,’ she demanded imperiously. “Cut 
another from that tree. Give me two stout sticks and I will 
dispense with human aid.” 

But though her pride was such that it enabled the sticks to 
bear her across one field, she was compelled to accept the sup- 
port of a human arm ere traversing the next, and, though her 
spirit was such that she limped on and on, refusing utterly to be 
lifted in the strong arms which could so easily have carried her, 
yet the pain she suffered was very real, and Piers Clinton 
suffered on her behalf an agony. 

“T heard the ghost again last night,” he said, trying to interest 
her. 

“What did you hear?” She was interested. 

“ Oh, she was rummaging about, opening drawers and boxes 
apparently. She has an active turn of mind for a spectre.” 

“Why do you say she?” testily. 

“ Her inquisitiveness proves her sex. Also I heard her talking 
to herself, and I have your authority,” deferentially, “for sup- 
posing that to be a feminine enjoyment.” 

“You have no authority from me for anything so fallacious.” 
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Then, with visible desire to turn the conversation, “Do you 
know much about Colonel Thessiger, Mr. Clinton ?” 

“ As much as I desire. I meet him at the club and elsewhere, 
at times. He is a bachelor, and immensely rich. Quite lately 
he has inherited some large estates, which, in strict justice, ought 
to have gone to Lord Tredgold, I fancy.” 

“ Here we are,” said Barbara, and she drew a sigh of ungrate- 
ful relief as the ivy-arched porch was reached. “Oh! I am 
so thankful this walk is over.” 


CHAPTER III. 


MIDNIGHT, and a perfect night. 

All in the farm-house had been asleep for an hour or more— 
all, save the man around whom the dissipation of a city yet 
clung. He sat at the open casement of his chamber with a pipe 
between his lips, and the sweet balmy freshness of the pure air 
enwrapped him. A nightingale trilled in a tree hard by, and 
presently a second and a third brown chorister took up the 
heavenly strain; the distant note of the corn-crake, though harsh, 
created no discord, and the gentle, spasmodic bleating from the 
home-field was all in harmony. But what was that? A low 
wail of pain—a long-drawn note of agony, and, as Clinton 
started to his feet, he heard it again, a sobbing, moaning cry 
in a woman’s voice. It came from the haunted wing. 

Swiftly, yet without noise, Clinton went to the door of com- 
munication, which his hawk-like eye had discovered in the day- 
light. There was not a sound, not a sign of spectral presence. 
The door looked very strong, and very firmly secured, but the 
barrister was determined to fathom this mystery, and he mea- 
sured his strength against that of the oak with a quiet resolution 
boding ill for the oak. 

“Tf you don’t unlock this door within two minutes, I’ll break 
it open,” he said, addressing the spectre through the closed 
portal, in tones necessarily loud and firm, but respectful. 

Piers Clinton was a gentleman, and the ghost was, he had 
every reason to believe, a lady to whom he had not been intro- 
duced; the whole situation was difficult and delicate. He 
heard, or thought he heard, in reply to the rich thunder of his 
challenge, a faint sound, akin to a gasp of terror or surprise, 
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then the silence took possession again, and nobody made any 
pretence of unlocking the door. 

Two minutes, three—Piers Clinton went as far back as the 
passage would allow, and, with all the force he could command, 
hurled his weight upon the door; the door shook and the fas- 
tenings strained. Again, and again, and yet again, and when 
the door gave way beneath the last tremendous assault, it took 
the man by surprise, and, with a crash which must have scared 
every nightingale from its bough, he stumbled headlong into the 
room. It was an ignominious entrance, but when he had picked 
himself up, Clinton had good reason to hope it had passed un- 
observed, for the faint, sweet light which pervaded all things (it 
was that month in which darkness is unknown), revealed to him 
neither ghost nor personator of ghosts, nothing but a room 
charged with dust and mustiness. There was furniture about, of 
course, all shrouded ghostily in white wrappers, but there was 
no more moaning, nor apparently anyone who had moaned. 
The door had crashed inwards, breaking from its hinges, and 
pulling with it some portion of the beautiful oak panelling which 
lined the room, and Clinton was surveying these evidences of 
his strength with a pardonable pride, when there came rippling 
out from shadow-land a voice—the voice of Barbara. 

“TI hope you are satisfied zow, Mr. Clinton ?” 

And there limped from behind the arras—naturally there was 
an arras in such a chamber, an apparition which might well 
have been unearthly. Clinton thought it might have been an 
angel. Tall and graceful—in white drapery (a Parisian frock), 
and veiled by a perfect glory of golden-chesnut hair, all unbound 
and streaming, the barrister had never, even in the best hair 
restorers’ advertisements, seen the like. 

“It is you, Miss Barbara ?” 

“Tt is I,” and she looked at him with the sweetest and most 
friendly eyes. 

“Did you utter that cry of pain just now?” 

“Tam afraid I did. I fell froma chair with my poor foot 
twisted under me, and the pain was so intense for a few moments 
I could not help crying out.” 

“ And you have put yourself to all this trouble, all these pains, 
to scare me away? Do you think it worth while?” He waxed 
bitter. She was so unjust, and he was the advocate of justice. 
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“It is quite worth while.” Barbara smiled, then she came 
nearer and put a hand, actually her own hand, upon his coat 
sleeve, as with another smile, which might have turned the heads 
—and wigs—of the woolsack, she said: “But I hope you won’t 
go away, Mr. Clinton. Now, you see what a harmless ghost it 
is, I hope you won’t run away from Red Farm.” 

“You wish me—to stay?” he stammered like a witness 
under his own cross-examination. 

“TI do indeed. I wish you to stay with aunt, you and she get 
on so nicely together, and I am going away to-morrow.” 

“You are leaving Red Farm?” 

“To-morrow ; yes, I hope so.” She smiled again upon him, but 
she limped away, and he was left with his shattered door, and 
his shattered hopes of a pleasant holiday. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ONE hour after midnight, in a ball-room. Lady Vavasour’s 
dances were always popular, but to-night her charming rooms 
seemed more crowded than usual. 


“You are not dancing, Clinton,” said young Vavasour, a boy 


” 


trying to act host like a man. “ Let me introduce you 

He broke off, alarmed by the expression of the eminent 
Queen’s Counsel’s eyes. They were fixed and staring—gazing 
at something beyond the range of Vavasour’s vision—and they 
neither relaxed nor changed in their cateleptic stare as their 
owner let his hand fall with an iron grip upon his young friend’s 
arm, and dragged him forward. 

“Be quick, she has passed through the doorway,” the deep 
voice said. 

“ She will be on the other side, don’t you know. What is 
she like—I mean her dress?” gasping, as they breasted the 
waves of smart folk, and struggled to reach the door. 

“ White satin and chestnut hair; I see her again.” His "arm 
shot out with a further suggestion of catalepsy, but young 
Vavasour cried in vast relief, “Why, so do I. It is Lady 
Barbara Guin. Of course I will introduce you in one moment, 
old fellow.” 

The newly-introduced couple stood silent until the living 
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waves had swept away again young Vavasour, then from the 
eloquent Queen’s Counsel’s lips fell the words, “ Miss Barbara.” 

“I never deceived you.” She uplifted those sweet, those 
witching eyes. “I told you my name was Barbara.” 

“Lady Barbara Guin,” grimly. 

“ Oh, what is in a courtesy title? And you, if you please, are 
now called Q.C. You wear silk, I believe, and your dignity is 
beyond the comprehension of men.” 

“ Of women, very possibly,” with exceeding dryness. 

“Oh, women comprehend everything, Mr. Clinton.” A be- 
witching pause, a bewildering shyness. “I have so longed to see 
you. Is there any place in this dreadful crowd where we can 
talk for five minutes undisturbed?” Whereupon Clinton vowed 
that such a place should be found, and presently they stood 
apart from their fellows, alone together, he and she. They were 
in a little off-shoot of the conservatory, but Piers Clinton thought 
he was in Elysium. 

“Tell me first,” Barbara began with the old sweet sympathy, 
“ how are all your ailments?” 

“Cured, with the exception of the one incurable. No doubt 
you have forgotten——” 

“Ah! no. Is that then no better ?” 

“Worse — by ten thousand degrees within the last five 
minutes.” 

“Poor man. Do you feel too bad to listen to a little story ?” 

“ We can try that remedy ; it can do no harm.” 

“ We will try it. Do you remember the first day you came to 
Red Farm, Mr. Clinton, and the way in which I received you? ” 

“Will it shorten your story if I tell you at its outset that I 
remember every word you have ever spoken to me, every glimpse 
I have ever had of you. Lady Barbara, I also have a story to 
tell.” 

“ Mine comes first,” she said with her natural decision, “and I 
will brook no interruption. When you appeared so inopportunely 
at Red Farm, I had just arrived there on a special and secret 
mission of my own, and I resented your persistent craving after 
Mrs. Dawson’s apartments for this reason. The late Lord 
Tredgold had died, as it was supposed, intestate, and when his 
nephew, my father, succeeded to the title, he found it barren 
and empty, for the bulk of the estates were not entailed, and up 
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started Colonel Thessiger, and by virtue of some iniquitous and 
well-nigh forgotten old will, got possession of everything. Our 
uncle had always promised to leave his property to my father, 
who was his favourite nephew; in fact, we all thought he had 
done so, and it was a grievous shock to find that there was no 
will, and that we were paupers. My father determined to 
emigrate to the colonies, and sink his title, but before that I 
made an effort. I was standing close by our uncle when he 
died, and I thought I heard him faintly murmur, ‘ My will—safe 
—at Red Farm.’ He had spent the previous summer quietly 
on account of his failing health, in his house at Red Farm, and 
it seemed possible that he had there made his will and secreted 
it, but when the whole place had been searched, unavailingly 
everybody told me I had been mistaken ; I must have fancied 
the words, which had reached no other ears but mine. But I 
dreamed a dream in which I saw myself in the deserted house 
at Red Farm, with the missing will in my hands ; and the vision 
was so clear and so alluring, that it drew me to Red Farm 
secretly. I told nobody of my errand or my hopes, my people 
indeed believed me to be elsewhere, but there was nothing 
wrong in my paying Mrs. Dawson a little visit, for she had 
been our nurse and foster-mother, and we always called her 
aunt. Your appearance disconcerted me, you had not been 
included in my dream, and I had no revelation that to you I 
should owe everything.” 

Her look, her smile, took his breath away. Scarce knowing 
what he did he stretched out both his hands, but, still smiling ; 
she shook her head. 

“Listen yet,” she said, “I could not keep you out of ‘the 
apartments,’ but I excluded you from my confidence, more 
especially after Colonel Thessiger by a curious chance appeared 
on the scene! Every night I hunted in that deserted house, 
seeking for secret drawers in cabinets and so forth, but finding 
no documents, until disappointment akin to despair wrung from 
me those moans which brought you to the rescue. You came 
in strange fashion, but oh! how blessed was your energy! As 
you stumbled headlong through yon shattered door, I saw a 
portion of the oak panelling start out, as if driven forward by 
the shock which wrenched open hinges and fastenings. I saw 
the gleam of white paper, and I seized the package (from a most 
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cunningly contrived little secret cupboard within the wall- 
panelling), and I recognised it for the missing will, ere you re- 
covered your equilibrium. It was my. uncle’s will, Mr. Clinton, 
made by himself, but legal for all that, and my father has 
proved it and regained his lost inheritance. That is my story.” 

“T heard of the Tredgold will case of course but I did not 
connect you with the Guins,” Piers Clinton said slowly. 

“TI am afraid I played you a trick,” penitently, “in pretending 
to be the farmer’s niece, but there is no harm done.” 

“No harm done!” he repeated, and looked at her. She had 
been lovely in pink cotton or white muslin; in white satin 
which billowed and trailed in gleaming folds about her feet, 
with filmy lace veiling, and pearls wreathing the velvet-soft 
arms and neck, with pearl stars pinning the chestnut-gold hair, 
. she was more than lovely—with that look in her upturned eyes, 
she was more than bewitching. 

“No harm done —except—that as the farmer’s niece I learned 
to love you,” he said. 

The starry eyes fell, a colour rushed into Barbara’s face, 
spreading even to her neck and brow; she stood for once ata 
loss for words. 

“My story is very short.” And judge and jury would scarce 
have recognised the mellifluous, beautifully modulated voice 
they knew so well, as hoarse, and unsteady, it faltered now, yet 
it thrilled the heart of the listener. “When I met you at Red 
Farm, I knew nothing about you, save that you were different 
from, superior to all other women ; knowing only that, as I saw 
I loved you. You—the farmer’s niece, entered into and filled 
my life with bliss, with dreams. I loved you at sight, 1 loved 
you during absence, I love you to-day, witha force, a might you 
cannot comprehend, and words are wholly inadequate. I can- 
not make you comprehend. But I love you with heart and soul 
to-day—for ever.” 

He straightened himself to his full height and his eyes sought 
hers. 

“That is my story, Lady Barbara.” 

“Ts that a//?” It was her turn to falter now, and her sweet 
lips quivered. “Are you suve that is gudfe all?” she pleaded. 

“You are Lady Barbara Guin.” 

“Do you grudge me the rank I owe to you?” plaintively. 
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“I grudge you nothing, not even the heart I have lost and 
you have won.” 

“You are not the cnly person made with a heart,” she said, 
looking down upon the shimmering satin of her robe. “You 
are not the only person who may lose a heart unconsciously and 
irrevocably. Men are so selfish that they think they can mono- 
polise love as everything else, but——” 

“ Barbara !” 

Her glance flashed up radiant. 

“JT like that. I hate Lady Barbara—from you.” 

“Miss Barbara, sweet Barbara, you should look higher in 
marriage than I.” 

“T will never, zever marry anybody else.” 

“Then will you marry me, Barbara, if——?” 

As his voice broke, his arms caught her, and she answered 
saucily : . 

“If you were to ask me as if you really wanted me, I might 
consider the matter and——” 

She never finished her sentence, and as to his further speech, 
it is unrecorded to this day. 





bis Enemy. 


A WHOLE party of us were down at Carford Hall for Christmas. 
Jemmy, short for Jessamine, Bryant liked to have a houseful 
at that season, and her brother Edward was obliging enough to 
like whatever she did. Accordingly there we were; “fellow 
students” or “men,” as Jemmy pleased to call us, to the mildly 
expressed alarm of Mrs. Whitney, the placid aunt, who sat by 
the fire with her inevitable knitting and surveyed us with 
mingled deprecation and benevolence. 

We numbered ten, including the Bryants and Auntie, as we 
all called Mrs. Whitney, though two of the party counted for 
absolutely nothing except at meal-times, being a new married 
couple who had eyes and ears only for themselves. These 
were George and Kate Bellamy; they claimed cousinship 
with the Bryants in some way or other. So did Kit Warriston, 
a wandering star of some magnitude who had turned up quite 
unexpectedly, to the very great joy of his host and hostess and 
equal disgust of Dick Morris, another of us. Dick was strong 
on photography, the art dearest of all things at the time being 
to Jemmy Bryant, while Jemmy was on her part dearest of all 
things to Dick; he did not want Kit to intervene. Then 
there were Grace Burns and Herbert Grant, both of whom 
were artists, or passed for such. Lastly there was myself, Allen 
Coulson, who perhaps deserved the nickname of Jack-of-all- 
trades as much as dear old Jemmy herself. 

I had the misfortune to be born to an income sufficient to live 
upon ; a terrible stumbling-block in the way of rising to either 
wealth or fame. As I was secure from starvation or real dis- 
comfort, I had been able to take up painting, like Herbert 
Grant, and drop it when cause arose; literature, like Kit 
Warriston, also to drop it; chemistry, like Edward Bryant, with 
whom I sometimes practised it still. At present I and all my 
acquaintances mocked more or less gaily at “The Great Book 
of Cookery,” the compilation of which was to be the employ- 
ment and the crowning glory of my life. 

In vain my friends moaned over my misapplied talent, in 
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vain they asked what could I know of cookery beyond the 
general result as it appeared on the dinner-table. Where, I 
retorted, was evidence of any especial talent? What was 
chemistry, and what was cookery, if a study of one science did 
not lead to excellence in the other? And if one desired to be 
loved and esteemed by all his fellow creatures, was it not written 
of old time that the road to the heart lay through the stomach ? 
Whereupon, with a shrug of the shoulders or an impatient 
exclamation, one by one they left me to my own devices; only 
Jemmy laid a kindly hand on my shoulder, and asked me in 
friendly fashion if I was sure that I had not been crossed in love? 

Dear old Jemmy in spite of her hankerings after the advanced 
had a good deal of sentimentality about her. 

What with chemistry, oil painting, photography, and cooking, 
the Hall was filled with smells that were simply beyond the 
reach of language. It would have been bad enough if we had 
confined ourselves to the ordinary processes, but unfortunately 
we were one and all geniuses, great souls who aspired to experi- 
ment and discover for ourselves. The consequences were in- 
describable. 

“Men?” murmured our gentle and long-suffering Auntie. 
“TI think it would be more appropriate if you cailed them 
children, Jemmy. I did think, Allen, that you would be more 
steady and reasonable.” 

“ My dear lady,” I made reply. “You do not seem to grasp 
the situation. Do not you feel with me that the real effectual 
and irreproachable leaven remains yet to be discovered? Is 
any one of the baking powders now before the public in any 
way a perfect substitute for brewers’ yeast, as brewers’ yeast 
ought to be? Then if your nephew and I spend a morning, ay, 
or a week of mornings, in the search after this divine secret, are 
we not to be commended rather than blamed, and ought you 
by-standers to object to being a little bit poisoned by smells, 
considering that we are working and you are enduring for the 
benefit of the whole human race ?” 

“Anybody could tell that you had tried your hand at 
literature,” remarked Jemmy. “I thought you and Kit might 
have taken to one another seeing that you are both in that 
line, but you seem to be more by way of glowering upon each 
other from a respectful distance.” 
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“ Two of a trade, Jemmy. What could you expect ?” 

“You and I get on very well, and you and Ted get on very 
well, and we are just as much of a trade with you as Kit is.” 

“You do not expect a great gun like Christopher Warriston 
to chum up with a scribbler like me, Jemmy ?” 

“TI don’t know what to make of Kit,” said Jemmy perplexedly. 
“He is not half so jolly as he used to be, and Dick Morris and 
you both seem to give him the cold shoulder. It don’t exactly 
improve our Christmas.” 

“Jealousy, Jemmy ; jealousy. Dick is as bad as I am, from 
a different cause. Don’t heed us.” 

“Jemmy!” cried her brother, in tones of excitement. “Oh, 
there you are. I wish you would come here for a minute. 
This is the queerest thing.” 

It was decidedly a very queer thing. Morris had been busy 
photographing the different rooms and staircases and corridors 
in the Hall, ina dozen new and experimental fashions, as goes 
without saying, and the experiments had produced no startling 
results till he got to The Lady’s Chamber—a fact that surprised 
no one, unless it was himself. But what we were called to look 
at was a photograph of the oriel window in The Lady’s Chamber, 
and here was what no one could have expected. 

The presentment of the room was faithful enough; the 
carving, the moulding, the panelled walls; but shrinking back 
from the window, to the frame of which she clung with one 
fiercely clutching hand, was the figure of a woman, most 
assuredly not present to Morris’s bodily eye when he took the 
photograph. It was no trick on his part ; we could see that he 
was genuinely startled, and even alarmed, at this unexpected 
addition to his picture. It had not been there at first he 
affirmed, there had been nothing but the representation of the 
room when he had put the negative into the bath, but every 
copy that he had printed off bore this mysterious figure. 

“It’s queer,” said Jemmy, dropping the copy that she had 
been examining, and looking questioningly at her brother. 

“Unaccountable,” he returned uneasily. “I don’t see how 
anyone can have been playing a trick, but it—well, it is queer.” 

“ Reminds me of that thing of Doré’s, the Lady Jane Grey. 
You know, Mr. Grant?” remarked Grace Burns. 

These two were most careful to avoid addressing one another 
26 
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by their Christian names, as it was the fashion for the rest of us 
to do. Jemmy said the fact was significant. 

“ The attitude is the same,” he replied, “but in a photograph 
you lose that extraordinary look of bloodlessness, the terrible 
physical anguish, that you get in the painting. It is wonderfully 
fine, Morris, however you came by it.” 

“TI don’t understand it,” said Dick irritably, rubbing his hair 
up in the distracted way that he affected when things went 
wrong with him. “How on earth can the thing have got there 
if nobody has played a trick? And whatever you artists have 
seen, I never saw anything like it before.” 

“Wish I never had,” said Ted Bryant, under his breath. 
“Kit, what do you think of this by way of a Christmas sur- 
prise ?” 

Kit had just entered the room. He strolled across and picked 
up the photograph indifferently enough. 

The instant his eye lighted on it his countenance changed. 
Wrath and fear showed themselves unmistakakiy on it. 

“Where did you get the infernal thing?” he thundered, and 
then pulled himself up, looking ashamed of his vehemence. 

“So you recognise her?” said Ted, curiously. “It is so long 
since we showed her to you that you might have forgotten her. 
How do you account for it? Of course the painting is in the 
room, the same as it always was, but Dick could not photograph 
through a two-inch plank.” 

“Oh, The Lady, is it?” exclaimed Kit, with obvious relief. “I 
was startled; I thought for the minute it was—something 
else.” 

He picked up the paper again, looked at it long and intently, 
glanced up, and met my gaze fixed on him. He returned the 
gaze deliberately and inimically. 

His eyes said plainly enough : “So you see it too?” though 
no word passed his lips. 

“Who is The Lady?” asked Grace Burns, 

“The family bugbear,” replied Jemmy, shortly. “Most un- 
pleasant person—haunts the Chamber.” 

“What fun!” simpered Kate Bellamy. “ Did you ever see 
her?” 

Nobody answered the question. 

“If you want to know about her, Grace,” said Ted, in answer 
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to a former question, “I have no doubt that Auntie will give you 
her history. I have heard it from her more than once.” 

Dinner intervened, but when that was over Auntie agreed to 
satisfy Grace’s curiosity with regard to the member of the Bryant 
family who was always spoken of as The Lady, and though Ted 
endeavoured to secure an opponent at a game of billiards, the 
rest of us evinced an inclination to be hearers of the story also. 

“It’s not much of a story, my dears,” said the kindly old lady, 
resting her knitting in her lap for a minute, while she looked 
round upon us rather sadly. “We do not know much about her 
except that she was very handsome and very wicked. She lived 
in the early days of the Georges, and she liked another man 
better than she did her husband. The other man was secretary 
and house-steward and right-hand man altogether to the husband, 
so that he and The Lady could be together as much as they 
pleased. The husband was a good deal away ; he was not more 
straitlaced than it was the fashion to be in those days, and 
The Lady was not quite without provocation. Not that that 
was any justification, my dears,” said she, interrupting the thread 
of her discourse to impress a moral upon her hearers. 

“ The wrong-doing went on for a long time ; she was seventeen 
when she married and eight-and-twenty when the retribution 
came. She had been faithful to her husband one year out of 
that. Then something must have happened to exasperate him, 
for he suddenly broke out into threatenings, and wrote home 
from town of what he should do on his return if he found the 
steward still at the Hall. That exasperated the steward ; he 
did not threaten, and he did not leave the Hall, but he laid his 
plans, and The Lady knew what they were. 

“On the day that her husband was to return, the lady was up 
at her oriel window watching for him; not out of love, but hate. 
The steward was on the look-out down below. He had gathered 
together six or seven others as wicked as himself, who were to 
prevent the knight’s followers from entering the courtyard im- 
mediately after their master. A pair of mastiffs, savage with 
hunger, were to be slipped upon him as soon as he rode through 
the gate, and the steward was ready with his pistols. 

“ The Lady from her window saw the play begin. The men 
outside made a false attack on the band of servants just as their 
master rode in ; the mastiffs were slipped—it was all to pass as 
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an accident, you know—and the steward was ready to fire and 
kill the man and not the brutes that attacked him; when some- 
thing that they had not foreseen happened. The Lady had one 
son, who was after all the dearest thing she had in the world ; she 
best knew who was his father; the boy had always looked on 
her husband as such, and loved nobody so dearly. When he 
knew his father was home he ran out to meet him, and crossed 
the path of the furious dogs. They set upon him, for how 
should they know who was meant to be their victim? and The 
Lady saw the man she called her lover level his pistol, not at the 
brutes that were tearing her child limb from limb, but at the 
husband who had rushed to the rescue. The pistol missed fire, 
but the child could not be saved. The screams of the child and 
the sound of the shot brought the rest of the servants out of 
the house, and at their master’s word they seized the steward. 
The lady watched spellbound from her window. 

“The two men glared furiously upon each other, and curses 
cold and cruel flew between them across the mangled body of 
the gallant boy. The knight bade his servants hold forth the 
traitor’s hands, and with one cut of his sword he severed them 
from his arms and cast them scoffingly to thehounds. Then he 
thrust the man, maimed and bleeding, out at the gate, and then 
the lady fell back from the window, to which she had been 
clinging, and she never had her wits again.” 

All unconsciously Auntie’s language had altered as she pro- 
ceeded with her tale, and we should not have failed to notice how 
unnaturally her sentences fell from her lips if we had been less 
struck with the ghastliness of her conclusion. 

Kit Warriston stood by the mantelpiece with his face in the 
shadow, but I could see the firm set of his mouth and the angry 
bend of his brows. 


“And she haunts the room still?” he said sharply, as the 
story ended. 

“So they say. But Ted’s grandfather had a panel made to 
fit over her painting above the fireplace, and nobody now ever 
sleeps in the room, and between the two she has been seldom 
seen of late. They say that she never did show herself to any, 
either man or woman, who had no wrong-doing on his con- 
science ; anyone else might safely sleep in the Chamber.” 

“ A very limited number to be exempt,” quoth Kit, cynically. 
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“TI wonder how many amongst us would venture to face the 
ordeal ?” 

His glance wandered round the group of us, gathered in com- 
fortable attitudes about the wide hearth, and there was a half 
smile on his lips as he read a distinct reluctance to respond to his 
suggestion. No one seemed eager to spend a night in the 
haunted Chamber, whether from consciousness of a burdened 
conscience or from simple disinclination. His glance travelled 
at last to me, and rested upon me with an expression that some- 

“how put me upon my mettle. 

“T don’t know that I am more partial to ghosts than other 
people are,” I said, with a distinct feeling of defiance, “but I 
will sleep in the Chamber to-night and see what happens.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Jemmy. “I won't allowit. Ted, you 
must not let Allen do such a foolhardy thing. One does not 
know what might happen, ghosts or no ghosts.” 

“ Such as catching one’s death of cold,” suggested Grant. 

“Allen is your guest, not mine,” said Edward Bryant, who 
appeared a little ruffled by the general course of things. “I do 
not see that I can interfere. I had rather it was not done, all 
the same.” 

“Why should not we all pass the night in the room to- 
gether?” asked Morris. “I daresay the actual sleeping is no 
great point. We could squat round the hearth and be ready 
for anything that did appear, and there would be no great peril 
to such a goodly company.” 

“No, thank you! If I spend the night there I spend it alone. 
I should be grateful to you though, Jemmy, if you would let me 
have a fire; the room is not likely to be sultry.” 

“ Of course there must bea fire! But you can’t be so obstinate 
as to stick to doing it. Somebody ought to prevent it. Kit! 
it was you who started it. You know what tales we have heard 
about the Chamber, and that our objection is not mere non- 
sense. Can’t you say something to put Allen off the mind ?” 

Kit Warriston shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI decline to accept any responsibility in the matter. A re- 
monstrance from me would be scarcely likely to prevail when 
your words are unheard. And we were told at the start that 
there is no risk to anyone with a clear conscience. Everyone 
best knows the state of his own conscience.” 
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“You are a brute, Kit!” cried Jemmy angrily, and Morris's 
eyes sparkled with gratification. 

“Drop the subject,” said Edward. “We have had enough of 
it. You had better atone for your unfortunate suggestion, Kit, 
by telling us something fresh and startling out of your last 
adventures. Just to put some more wholesome ideas into our 
heads.” 

Ideas he put into our heads assuredly, but one may question 
-as to the wholesomeness. One uncanny story after another he 
related, in a way to make the very flesh creep. Finally he got 
upon the subject of burial; he talked of the Parsee Towers of 
Silence, the aborigines of Ceylon with their eccentric habit of 
dispensing with burial altogether, the wholesale burial of those 
slain in battle. He had once assisted some British troops in the 
hasty interment of the Arabs killed in an engagement in Egypt. 
A trench was dug and the bodies flung in with the haste made 
necessary by the rapid approach of night. Thoroughly worn 
out by the time that the labour was completed, he had wandered 
a few paces from the spot where he had been at work, and 
flung himself down to sleep. Just before sunrise he awoke and 
caught with sleepy curiosity at a thin dark object that stood up 
from the ground beside him. A thrill of horror went through 
him as he felt it cold, and clammy, and dead in his hold. It was 
the arm of an Arab too carelessly covered in the hurry of the 
night before. For months after he had wakened at night with 
the feeling that he was clutched and held by that cold, dark, 
skinny hand. 

“Nice cheerful stories, certainly,’ commented Edward'in my 
ear. “You won’t tackle The Lady to-night after all that, surely, 
Allen ?” 

“T am quite serious in my intention,” I answered... “If there 
are no such things as ghosts there is nothing to be alarmed 
about. And even if there are ghosts, you do not pay a com- 
pliment to the purity of my conscience in trying to alarm 
me.” 

“There are few of us who have not some weight upon our 
consciences.” 

“ That is true ; but the heaviest on mine is a mistake, and not 
asin. Depend upon it, Ted, we are all more sharply punished 
in this life for our mistakes than for our crimes. I made my 
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mistake, and it was final ; I was allowed no after place of re- 
pentance, ‘though I sought it carefully and with tears.’” 

Ted turned with surprise at the bitterness of my words. Like 
everybody else he knew me only asa light-hearted scoffer at the 
pains and woes of this life. Auntie looked round with a mild 
reproof for my use of the words of Scripture, and Warriston’s 
eyes were fixed on me with a question in them ; a question that 
I avoided. Whut was it to me that he should pass judgment, 
just or unjust, upon me? 

Possibly Jemmy’s words had touched him after all, for he ap- 
proached me and addressed me directly later on in the evening. 

“T hope that you will not suffer an ill-considered word of mine 
to drive you into a course that you may regret. There is no 
reason why you should hold yourself bound by what you have 
said. Both your host and hostess would be greatly relieved 
by your withdrawing from your proposal, and you do not know 
what grounds they have for their objection.” 

“T do not care to withdraw from my word,” I answered coldly. 
“TI have nothing to fear, and if harm befell me, there is no one 
to be greatly concerned at it. They are about to uncover the 
painting, that I may know what company I pass the night 
with. Do you care to be of the party to witness the un- 
veiling ?” 

They removed the panel that concealed the painting, and 
there hung The Lady, strangely enough in altogether a different 
attitude from that in Morris’s photograph. Her face still wore 
the terrible fear-stricken expression and appearance of absolute 
bloodlessness that we had spoken of, for the portrait was said to 
have been painted after the awful events that Auntie had related 
to us, but she stood here leaning against a chair with her hands 
loosely knotted before her. I had secured one of the photographs 
and when I was left to myself I stirred the fire to a brilliant 
blaze, lit every candle in the room, and knelt down before the 
painting to compare it in all its details with the mysterious 
photograph. 

I studied them till I knew every feature and every line of the 
face and form by heart. Then with utter unwillingness I took 
from my pocket a thin parcel that I had brought from my 
despatch-box. It was years since I had looked at its contents. 
A painting this, and a painting done by a master’s hand. A 
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woman stood at the head of a staircase, shrinking away from the 
baluster that she clutched, in The Lady’s very attitude, sick 
and faint, as you could see, with fear and terror. No wonder 
that in the first shock of seeing it, 1 had taken Morris’s picture 
for this. It was The Lady’s very attitude, but—thank God! ah, 
thank God !—it was not The Lady’s face, and in the face there 
was only fear, not vice and cruelty—terror, not horror. 

I laid it down with a sigh of relief, took it up again and again 
to reassure myself, and fell to wondering how Christopher War- 
riston came to know this picture, of which I believed that I 
possessed the only copy. It was undoubtedly the “something 
else” of which he had spoken, there could not be a fourth in this 
series of coincidences; it was marvellous enough that there 
should be these three. 

Long I sat there, a prey to many troubled fancies, but no 
sound came to disturb me beyond the dropping of a coal from 
the hearth, no sight beyond the flashing and the waning of the 
flame, until indeed I stretched myself on the couch and gave 
myself up to sleep. Then sights and sounds innumerable, and 
full of horror, overcame me. Again and again I saw the story 
of The Lady enacted ; I looked with her from the oriel window, 
and ever as I would have rushed to warn the husband of the 
trap prepared for him, or rescue the child from the fierce hounds, 
a lean, dark hand held me back with a grip like iron, and when 
I turned to see the Arab’s face, it wore the likeness of Kit War- 
riston, fierce with menace and stony with misjudgment. 

Or the scene varied. It was the woman on the stairs who 
was in the power of the mastiffs, and it was Warriston who 
would have flown to the rescue, and was restrained by that 
same inexorable arm. Or again it varied; Warriston was in 
peril, an avalanche rolled down upon the narrow mountain path 
that he was treading, and the terrible hand held him in its 
deadly grasp straight in the course of the oncoming mass. In 
every scene of that night the arm pursued me, and would not 
let me escape from a certain and fearful judgment that over- 
hung me. 

Before it was yet daylight the Christmas bells aroused me, 
and I woke with relief from sleep that had not been rest. j 

The servant had just called me when the Bryants simul- 
taneously knocked at my door to ask if I was alive, and if any- 
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thing awful had befallen me, and I gave them a cheerful answer 
that belied my feelings. 

Stepping out of the room, I saw some object glitter on the 
mat in the doorway, and stooping, picked up a pencil-case that 
I recognised as belonging to Kit Warriston. I smiled grimly 
as it flashed across me that he had been less callous than he 
appeared, and had passed the night on my door-mat, to be 
ready to protect me against a possible peril that he would him- 
self have provoked. 

He flushed a dusky red when I restored the pencil to him, 
without mentioning where I had found it, and put it hastily 
into his pocket. Not so quickly, however, as to avoid Jemmy’s 
notice. 

“T say!” she cried, with malice in her voice. “Kit is blush- 
ing! He really is! Now, Kit, tell us the history of that 
remarkable pencil ! ” 

“A woman gave it to me years ago,” he answered with a 
sternness that would have alarmed anyone less audacious than 
Jemmy. “Iam used to it. I do not wish to lose it.” 

“Love token, perhaps,” murmured Dick Morris, just loud 
enough to bring upon himself a murderous glance from War- 
riston. 

We seemed to be beginning Christmas Day in anything but 
a spirit of peace and goodwill, and matters looked but little 
more encouraging when, on starting for church, we discovered 
that Jemmy and Warriston had marched off far ahead of the 
rest of us. 

Morris strolled alongside of me, looking intensely sulky. 

“Those two have gone and patched it up between them,” he 
said, jerking his thumb in the direction of Grace and Herbert. 
“T heard them Christian-naming one another in the porch before 
we started.” 

“Well, that’s nothing to look glum about. Let the poor 
young fools fancy themselves in Paradise if they can. Who 
objects?” quoth I. 

“TI don’t know if it is altogether to Ted’s mind. Something 
has gone wrong with his machinery this morning.” 

“All your fancy, Dick. Ted is not in love with Grace, any 
more than he is with—Kate Bellamy, for instance.” 

“ Allen,” continued Dick, in a lower voice, “ you are awfully 
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wise about those things. Do you think there is anything 
between those two? or likely to be?” 

He nodded in the direction of his goddess, and I felt my voice 
change as I answered him. 

“You need not vex your soul over that, Dick. Kit Warriston 
is not a marrying man; he can’t make love to Jemmy, and— 
Heaven help the woman that falls in love with Kit Warriston ! ” 

I spoke with a fervour that I did not intend to exhibit, and 
Dick turned round and stared at me. 

“What do you know about him?” he asked, amazed. 

“ This much, that he does not stand in the way between you 
and Jemmy. If you want to win her, go in boldly and say so.” 

“ A poor beggar like me?” 

“Why not? Jemmy does not care a hang about poverty, or 
about what the world says. Did not she come up to study and 
lodge amongst us? A queer set; men and girls mixed up with 
no regard to your pretty conventionalities ; and did not she enjoy 
our queer ways and our rough living? Jemmy knows a man when 
she sees one, and won’t be apt to concern herself about his coat.” 

“T wonder if you know that, Allen, or only think it may be?” 

“ Have a shot at Jemmy after church, and you will see.” 

“ And if I fail I shall have to be off to-morrow,” he said ruefully. 

“Screw your courage, etc., Dick. It is I that must be off to- 
morrow, not you.” 

This sudden resolve to depart was born of yesterday’s events 
and last night’s reflections, and was the something that had gone 
wrong with Ted Bryant’s machinery. He did not like the pre- 
mature breaking-up of the Christmas party, but I feltin no mind 
to remain longer under the same roof with Kit Warriston. Con- 
science might not trouble me, but his presence did. 

At least I did one good deed that day, whatever my misdoings 
might be. Dick’s beaming countenance when he and Jemmy 
came in, very considerably after morning service, told me that. He 
‘and she were happy, and Grace and Herbert, and the sounds that 
came up to us from the servants’ hall seemed to speak of some- 
thing more exciting than mere contentment there. What did it 
signify if three of us carried grave faces, and possibly heavy 
‘hearts ? 

In the evening we spent an hour with the servants, and then 
gathered again about the drawing-room fire. My head ached 
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atrociously, and Warriston looked like a veritable powder 
magazine, but neither of us attempted to withdraw. Jemmy 
was in the gayest spirits. 

“ Somebody ought to tell us a story,” she said, settling herself 
comfortably in a low chair. “We can’t get anything out of 
Allen as to what happened last night in the Chamber, and 
thankful enough I am there is nothing to be told; so, as you 
depressed us with your grim and unpleasant tales last evening, 
Kit, I consider you are bound to-night to cheer us with the 
history of the girl who gave you that pencil.” 

Anyone with less courage would have been uncomfortable at 
the effect that her idle words produced, but Jemmy had courage. 
I watched them all from the dark corner, to which I had retired 
to conceal my headache, and saw how the others pricked up their 
ears when Warriston’s fierce answer came. 

“T will tell you the story, if it is the first and only time that it 
passes my lips. It may be a warning to some of you to beware 
how you put your trust in any woman. 

“Nine years ago I met a girl who seemed to me the very 
soul of truth and frankness and honour. She had cast aside 
the prejudices of society in days when it was a more daring 
thing than it is now, and was living by herself in London. 
Though she was free and open in her welcome to all, men and 
women, she was treated always with respect ; no one dared to 
take a liberty with her. I thought I had found a perfect woman, 
and was proud, being a fool, to feel myself favoured by her. 
She was an artist, with both talent and genius, and even at nine- 
teen her pictures were remarkable. 

“In all that she was, or did, or said, I could see no fault, 
except in this one thing; she studied under a painter who was 
objectionable to me. He was undoubtedly a fine painter and 
an excellent master, but I objected to his manner with his 
female students. Many girls had left him because of the 
familiarity of his treatment of them, and when the girl I speak 
of became engaged to me, I strongly urged her to do the same. 
She answered always that the advantages too greatly outweighed 
the disadvantages, that no one else could teach her what she 
could learn from Old Luke, as they usually called him, and that 
she was quite capable of keeping him in his place. There was 
reason in what she said, but I knew that she under-estimated 
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the attraction that she had for Luke, and I recurred to the point 
till it wearied her. 

“ The time was fixed for our marriage, and I looked forward 
to a final breach with the painter when it took place. In the 
meantime I suffered additional annoyance. There was a picture 
in progress to which I very strongly objected. It seemed to me 
unfitting that the girl who was about to become my wife should 
be taking a man whom I disliked and distrusted as the model 
for the principal figure in the most ambitious painting that she 
had attempted ; a painting that I could see would prove to be 
no common thing. Yet that was what she was doing, and he 
posed as Sir Lancelot—a hero who did not please me under the 
circumstances. We had many disputes about the matter, and the 
breach seemed likely to be between us, and not between us and 
the painter. Words had passed that had been better left unsaid, 
and there was a soreness between us even when the wedding 
morning came. 

“Yet I believed in her—believed in her utterly, and she 
knew it. 

“We came back from church, reaching the house in correct 
fashion, some minutes before the friends who had accompanied 
us thither, and she led me straight upstairs to see her picture, to 
which the finishing touches had been put the night before. She 
opened the door, and the painting was before us, hanging in 
jagged strips from the easel. 

“For a minute she was silent ; then she turned upon me livid 
with rage, and hurled at me an accusation of having done this 
thing. She would not hear mein my defence. No one but I 
had any interest in the destruction of the picture ; no one but I 
would have dared to execute such a shameful deed. She bade 
me go and never approach her again; her art was more to her 
than any lover. I would go,I said, and remain away till she 
herself implored me to return to her; and I went out and down 
the stairs, she watching me from the landing. 

“ At this moment the door opened to admit, not the wedding- 
guests, but Old Luke, my enemy. He was not old, he had 
counted forty years at the outside ; I should have minded him 
less if he had been sixty. He came in with false congratulations 
on his lips anda smile of vicious triumph on his face, and I 
knew that what had been done was his doing. I turned and 
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sprang upon him, mad with anger, seeing nothing but the 
hateful face of the man who had robbed me, hearing nothing 
but his mocking words. When the wedding-guests came to 
separate us, he had suffered less than I wished him to suffer, 
but enough to keep him indoors for a month. 

“Years later he sent mea painting of the woman watching 
our struggle, and a gibing account of his share in our separation 
—he had painted the picture during those weeks of seclusion 
that I had forced upon him, and he sent me now a copy to let 
me know that his hatred still survived. His confession would 
not help me now, after years of parting, and it might add a 
sting to my possibly sleeping pain. 

“ Are you satisfied with my story, Jemmy ?” 

Jemmy sat watching him, with wide-open troubled eyes. 

“ And the woman, Kit? What of her?” 

“Nothing further in my history, Jemmy. I know no more 
of her, except that she is still living and that she has abjured 
painting. I swore not to return till she sent for me, and she 
has not sent. She sinned against me, and it seems that repent- 
ance is not part of her nature.” 

“How hard you are!” cried Jemmy, half sobbing ; and with 
a swift impulse I rose to my feet, came forth from my obscurity, 
and sank kneeling by his chair. 

“She has repented, Kit; repented bitterly, long ago. I wrote 
and you would not hear me. Is there no forgiveness with you 
even now?” 

I could say no more, and more was not needed. His dark 
face relaxed as it bent over me; I felt his arm close round me. 
Then there was a sound of a closing door, as the others departed 
and left us to ourselves. 

Outside there was a clamour of Christmas joy-bells, and 
within, the hard-drawn sobbing of two whose very happiness 
was pain. 

* * * * * * * 

“It would be all right,” cried impulsive Jemmy, when she had 
me to herself, “if it was not for Ted, and—and—’” with a ripple 
of laughter, “the Cook Book. Will you ever perfect that recipe 
for boned partridge stuffed with olives?” 

It is highly improbable that I ever shall. 

E. E. KITTON. 





Beyond the Frontier. 


By BIRCH VYE. 


“ HE’s got the legs of the lot!” 

“ Shavaj, William !” 

“That’s a good ’’un! I believe the beggar’s got a ground up 
near his outpost and plays with those tribes of his!” 

“When he isn’t playing with his own life—just like him.” 

The speakers were by the side of a polo ground at an up- 
country station in India, and were criticising the play of 
Captain William Strachan, a gentleman the nature of whose 
duties precluded him from anything more than an occasional 
enjoyment of the society of his countrymen. It was allotted to 
him to sit in the gate of British influence, at the extreme 
outpost of the hill frontier to wit, with an absurdly in- 
sufficient force, and to see that there was no infringement 
of British interests, nor disregard of governmental authority 
offered at the hands of the turbulent and treacherous tribes 
with whom the indulgence in such misdemeanour was merely 
a matter of opportunity. It was six years about, since his 
predecessor was done for, and the natives ascribed his pro- 
tracted existence to the exercise of occult powers. Yet his only 
expedient in the face of danger, that his friends knew of, was 
that of getting well into the middle of it without loss of time, 
so that his fellow officials, while growing gradually less sur- 
prised to hear of his being still alive, were always prepared to 
hear of his demise. 

It was difficult to get an idea of the man’s appearance while 
he was dodging about on one of his numerous and noted ponies, 
but the quality and pace of his play bore out the reputation of 
his prowess. 

From time to time one caught the glint of the steel -grey 
eyes that contrasted so markedly with his black eyebrows and 
moustache, and the tan of his handsome but severe face. The 
impetuous character of his play was evidenced by the sound of 
his voice every now and then, and at last led to an incident in 
the game. 
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The Captain had got the ball, and was bringing it down 
the side of the ground with a good piece of daylight between 
him and his pursuers. It was his favourite phase of the game 
and he was keenly enjoying it. His run seemed sure of 
success, and he was turning the ball to the centre prior to 
his final drive for the goal, when the head of his stick split 
in two and the ball pursued an erratic course towards the 
goal-keeper. 

A full ripe expletive, in consonance with the exasperation of 
a sportsman, broke from him, and directly it had done so he 
saw that he could have touched a lady at the side of the ground 
with the remnant of his stick. 

He flushed with annoyance, for he did not see an English 
lady so often that he was disposed to insult her when he did. « 
Despite the shame he felt, he noticed how handsome she was, 
and how startled at his unfortunate self-commission ; nor was 
he inclined to make less of his regret when the man standing 
with her broke into a mocking sort of laugh at her confusion. 
He pulled at his pony’s head until he started the blood in its 
mouth, and wheeling the pretty little beast round on its haunches 
came back to where she was still standing. 

“Accept my most humble apology, madam!” 

That was all he said, and then rode back into the game, but 
not to play as he had done before. 

He had a further opportunity of qualifying his conduct a 
little later on, for the companion of the lady introduced first 
himself as the newly-arrived Commissioner, and then the lady 
herself as his wife, and the Captain, who had been nursing with 
secret satisfaction the intention of kicking this same person for 
his ill-seasoned levity, abandoned his project. 

“I’m only a poor jungle wallah, Mrs. Norville,” he said the 
first time they were alone, “so my friends make allowances for 
me when I come back into civilisation, and you must too.” 

And he thought it good of her to listen to him and shew an 
interest when he spoke, modestly, but with unconscious force, of 
his lonely and hazardous life. 

Social routine in the cold weather brought the residents in 
the station a great deal together, but not by any means too 
much so for the Captain, as it nearly always entailed his 
meeting Mrs. Norville. They were good friends from the first, 
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as she naively remarked a few evenings after they first came 
together, when he hung back from a game that he joyed in 
so that he might sit by her in the dusk under the gardenias 
on the tennis lawns. 

He did not attempt to gauge this friendship until one of his 
older chums prefaced a conversation with the seemingly vague 
remark “that it was making talk,” and then proceeded to 
explain his meaning, which was simple. The Captain grew 
wroth for a moment, and threatened the talkers with drastic 
treatment, but a little reflection told him that this was a poor 
expedient for silencing people. Then the light in which he 
really regarded her dawned on him, troubling him greatly ; but 
it refused to grow less on consideration. 

The necessity for caution was apparent at once, and he acted 
upon it in a manner natural to him, but without tact, for he was 
not at home in his difficulty and its circumstances. 

Although he would have to temper his attentions considerably, 
yet to absent himself entirely from her society would be, he felt, 
too noticeable ; so he compromised the matter by exchanging 
formal greetings, and then feasting his eyes on her from some- 
where in her immediate contiguity. 

Abstention merely whetted his appetite, but despite this 
he resolutely endeavoured to destroy a sentiment that he held 
as discreditable both to himself and to her, until the same friend 
who had first spoken to him about her, told him her story. 

“Who she was,” said his informant, from a hammock in the 
Captain’s bungalow, “in the first place, no one out here knows. 
He married her last year, when on his leave, and brought her 
out with him. What “e is, and has been, very few know either, 
but I do. You've heard of Harman Norville’s ability and 
cleverness, eh ?” 

The Captain nodded. “ Well, believe it all and some more 
too; square the quantity, and you may arrive at something of 
the wickedness of the man. I’m not going to specify his vices, 
but he’s got all I know of, anyway. No one ever saw him 
drunk during the day—his court work’s ideal—but he’s drunk 
pretty well every night of his life by midnight; and I should 
never have shared that information with his Khansama if I 
hadn’t worked with him, by ourselves, once in Badulipur, and 
found them both drunk together. His man split over the 
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business to me when his Sahib was off on one of his ‘over- 
work’ trips. As for his other frailties you and I both know the 
country, its people, and their ways, but not half as well as he 
does. Most of us thought marriage would. cure him of those 
two things at least, but it hasn’t, even with that girl. Now you 
know why Mrs. Norville’s life isn’t a happy one. How much 
she has found out God knows, but find it all out she must, some 
day ; then I pity her!” 

The Captain, who had been puffing fiercely at his cheroot, 
threw it away and stood before the speaker. 

“ And I am to work with that man ?” 

“Yes,” said the other, sitting in the middle of the hammock 
and emphasizing his words with his finger. “And remember 
this, for all I have said against him, the smartest and most 
astute administrator in this or any other province in India; but 
ruthless beyond anything else. Moral !” he added, “ deal with him 
officially only, socially keep clear of him, and his, Think it over, 
but come to that conclusion when you've done so, and forget that 
Harman Norville has got a wife as soon as youcan. Good-night! 
_ see you later on at the club bungalow!” And getting into his 
trap the speaker spun off down the smooth brick-dust road. 

The cautioned man watched the lamps pass away into the 
darkness. “Right, I believe, in all but one detail,” he said to 
himself. “Opium, more than drink, with that blackguard.” 
Then he thought of the wife and cursed the husband with all 
his heart and soul. He no longer troubled himself to disguise 
his infatuation and stood deliberately scheming in regard to 
her. He would see, he determined, how far the misery of the 
case was exhibited in facts; above all, he would see her; and 
snatching down a terai hat, matching the dark-coloured suit he 
was wearing, he sprang out into the night. It was one of those 
dark clear-aired nights without the faintest refraction of light 
in its dead soft blackness. Risk he never permitted to suggest 
itself to him in connection with his projects, and he knew the 
short distance he had to traverse. He avoided the road, cross- 
ing some open turf by the cantonments till he reached a line of 
sago palms which he knew would bring him to the enclosure of 
the bungalow he was seeking. When he reached it he jumped 
the fence and passed between the tall flowering shrubs over the 
Jawn until he was close to the verandah. 
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One of the rooms was brightly lit, and under the heavy 
punkah, as it swung to and fro, he could see Harman Norville 
lying at full length in a lounge chair, his chin on his chest, in 
the motionless pose of an unconscious man. Dazzled by the 
light, his eyes scanned the gloom of the verandah, at first in 
vain, but presently to notice a figure in a white dress crouching 
at the point furthest removed from the open door of the room. 

He crept silently in the shadow towards her, and where he 
was he could hear the sound of her stifled sobbing as she sat 
with her hands covering her face. He came closer yet, until 
he was at her side, and so stood for a few moments. Then 
she lifted her eyes and through the gloom that enveloped them 
both looked into his. The first shock of her surprise died away 
and still she uttered no word, only rising from her seat and 
looking fixedly at him, till at last he held out his arms to her 
and then with a little choking sob she let him fold them round 
her. Of a sudden the broad beam of light, that issued from 
the door of the room where her husband laid, was darkened, 
and she turned hastily as she noticed the change to the window 
beside it and looked in, while her companion followed her and , 
glared over her shoulder. 

The Commissioner had not moved from his position and still 
lay to all appearance ina state of coma, but standing by the 
lamp, which she had just lowered, and looking down on him 
with a smile of quiet triumph, was a native girl, loaded with the 
jewels and silken shawls that her breed delights in. 

The Captain’s anger nearly suffocated him as he drew the 
indignant woman at his side away from the sight, but he said 
nothing until they were outside in the darkness again; even 
then his voice was shaking. 

“Bear it, my darling, if you can until I can out-scheme the 
scoundrel, but if it gets past bearing send to me. While I am 
in the station you can always reach me; if I go away I will 
leave my best horse, and a good man, who will ride after me at 
a word from you. Be brave, my own, and patient, but free you 
shall be if I bring it about with my own hand.” 

He was loath indeed to leave her, but at last he went back as 
he had come. 

The following morning his friend was driving along the front 
road of the station when he encountered the youngest of the 
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Commissioner’s assistants similarly engaged, and they drew up 
abreast. 

“ Heard about Strachan?” queried the younger man. 

“No! What’s he up to?” 

“ Gone back to the hills, as hard as he can go, with most of 
his ponies! Spoil the polo, begod !” 

“What’s happened then ?” 

“Why the Dufflas have been kicking up a shine over some- 
thing or other, and you know what he is in such matters. I 
met him about an hour ago, and pretty wild he looked—riding 
as .if he got afresh dak every mile. I’m sorry for the beggars 
when he tackles’em! The kubba (news) only came in at mid- 
night to Norville, and he put the matter into Strachan’s hands 
at daybreak.” ~ 

“Dufflas though,” said the other man slowly. “His escort 
are nearly all Dufflas.” 

“Yes ; but I think they'll stand by him. May be there won't 
be trouble—his influence is pretty thick up there you know. So 
long!” and off he went. 

In the afternoon, when the game was in full swing, the Com- 
missioner strolled on to the polo ground and was soon listening 
to the lamentations over the Captain’s absence. 

“Strachan?” he said pleasantly. “Ah, yes, some trouble with 
the tribes—bolted off to settle it—didn’t believe in such pre- 
cipitancy himself—but Strachan fine fellow—impetuous, but knew 
his ground. Expedition ? Oh, no—nothing so serious. Strachan 
meant,” he believed, “to settle the matter by his influence.” 
Then he passed lightly on to another subject. 

That same night Harman Norville and his wife sat opposite to 
each other at dinner. The appointments of the residence were 
indicative of some affluence for, in addition to his high position, 
the Commissioner was worth a considerable amount of money. 
Hardly a word was exchanged by them until the meal was at an 
end and the servants had withdrawn for a time. Then the 
husband leaned back in his chair and toying with a wine-glass 
spoke to his wife. 

“It is extremely indiscreet,” he began in a low, even tone, “ to 
conduct an intrigue immediately under the nose of the third 
person most concerned ; and it is also a mistake to imagine that 
because a man cannot move or speak that he cannot also: see 
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and listen. These facts may be trusted to come home to you. 
Meanwhile it will interest you to know that by this time to- 
morrow, nothing unforeseen intervening, Captain Strachan will 
have ceased to be an object of disquietude to either of us. Re- 
member in future that I am good at two things—detecting my 
enemies, and destroying them !” 

She rose upright, her eyes flaming in contrast to the whiteness 
of her cheeks. 

“You have sent him to his death!” she almost screamed. 

“ For goodness’ sake restrain yourself. You'll be heard in the 
road. Garrulous but undiscerning people already report that I 
drink ; do you wish to be included in the charge? Perhaps, in 
keeping with your usual habit, you will spare me your presence 
for a little ?” 

She was perfectly quiet by this time, her face alone betraying 
her anguish, and turning her back on him she went silently out 
of the room. When she was gone her husband turned in ‘his 
chair to take a liqueur glass, half full of some dark liquid from a 
salver that a servant was offering him. 

“ Fill it up, Lalmohun,” he said. “I can afford to sleep fast 
to-night!” And thus unconsciously showing that even the 
sharpest wits can be sometimes at fault, drank it off, and laid 
back in the same place, and much in the same way, that he had 
done the night before. 

Outside amid the trees Florence Norville was standing in an 
agony of distress. Every moment made more plain to her the 
malignant cunning which was sacrificing the one man she loved, 
the only man who might have stood between her and the humi- 
liation and misery of her future. Presently she grew conscious 
of some one approaching, and she saw at her side a native, who 
salaamed and handed her a note. , 

“Who are you?” she asked under her breath. 

“ Strachan Captain Sahib’s saice,” was the reply. 

She thrust the paper hurriedly into her dress without trying 
to look at it. 

“Did your Sahib Icave a horse with you?” 

“Two, Mem-sahib.” 

“ Are they strong and fast ?” 

“Very strong—very fast.” 

“Listen. I must follow the Captain Sahib to wherever he has 
gone. Do you understand? Will you do as I say?” 
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“Whatever the Mem-sahib orders I will do. That was the 
Captain Sahib’s ‘hookham’ (command). But there is danger— 
the Sahib has crossed the meeder and I must ride with the Mem- 
sahib, who knows not the way.” 

“True ; return now, get ready the horses and bring them here 
at once. Be careful none see you; cross behind the palm 
trees. How long before you are here again?” 

“Tn half an hour I will be ready and none shall see me.” And 
he made off swiftly and noiselessly. 

Her desperation had developed a design that an hour before 
she could never have even thought of, for she had determined 
that if she could not live with the man she loved, she would 
follow him, at least, and die with him. 

She went to the side of the bungalow, and by that way into 
her bedroom, where she hastily read his note, which, though 
meaningless in her new difficulties, yet put heart into her. Then 
she rapidly changed the white dress she was wearing for a darker 
riding gown, and going stealthily to a rack at the end of the 
verandah took from it her saddle, and went out again with it 
into the compound. 

In a few minutes she heard the saice bringing the horses 
towards her. One of them was without a saddle, and the man 
taking the one she gave him fastened the girths, and a moment 
afterwards they were galloping quietly over the turf towards the 
outskirts of the station. 

There were no Europeans resident on the road they were 
taking, moreover the night was so dark that they could only 
faintly distinguish the sky between the tops of the trees at 
either side of the way, so there was little fear of their being ob- 
served. , 

They rode steadily on through the darkness, sparing the horses 
as little as they dared, but after a few hours the disparity between 
the two animals became manifest, and Florence had continually 
to draw rein to admit of the saice keeping up with her. Pursuit 
she had little dread of, and the break of day removed her last 
apprehensions, for when the sun rose from behind the heavy 
purple of the Himalayas they were hard upon the border line, 
formed at that point by an upper reach of the main river of the 
province. As they neared its bank she noticed that the road had 
dwind!ed to a bridle path, and there was little evidence of any 
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one having recently used it. A vague suspicion of treachery 
crossed her thoughts and she turned to the native, noticing as 
she did so that his horse was nearly used up. The man seemed 
to divine w-.at was in her mind before she began to speak. 

“The guard would not have let us pass the main ford, Mem- 
sahib. This is a — “pom known only to the Captain 
Sahib and his head men.’ 

The water was low in the stream and the crossing was not a 
difficult one, but, notwithstanding, it was as much as the weaker 
horse could do to accomplish it, even when Florence interposed 
her own animal athwart the current. At last they reached the 
other side, but were compelled to wait there while the tired 
beast gathered strength. The splendid turcoman Florence was 
on had a good few miles still in him, but with his companion it 
looked a matter of yards. 

Shortly after they started again they reached a more distinct 
path, that gave evidence of regular traffic. 

“This is the road the force has taken,” said the saice, “ but 
who knows how far they have gone forward? See, Mem-sahib,” 
and he pointed to a broken girth lying in the dust. Encouraged 
even by this, they pressed on, and had gone another mile or so 
when the saice’s horse stumbled, tripped, and came down heavily 
under him, and when the rider had extricated himself, made no 
effort to scramble up again; his troubles were over, beyond all 
doubt. 

“ He’s finished,” groaned the saice. “What will the Mem-sahib 
do?” 

“T shall follow the road until I overtake them,” she said calmly. 

“If she overtakes them the Mem-sahib will say I carried out 
her commands ?” 

“T will say so—you have been a true man,” and she took a 
bracelet from her arm, all she had of value with her, and held it 
out to him. He would not take it at first, till she bade him do 
so the second time; then he offered her a long knife that he 
carried. 

“ Should the Mem-sahib meet the Duffla dogs she will not fall 
into their hands alive ?” he said significantly. 

“T understand,” she said quietly, “but I have all I need here,” 
showing him a revolver that she had hidden in her dress. “Get 
back to the ford, you can help me no further.” 
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“Allah be with you, Mem-sahib.” Then he salaamed and 
stood watching her till she passed the next bend in the road ; 
then this white-spirited native went back sorrowfully to the ford 
and to safety. 

She rode on until the power of the sun told her that it was 
nearly noon. The road became stony, and the country beside it 
more open, while the ground began to rise steadily. This latter 
change told on her horse, already sorely tried, and although the 
grand brute stuck gamely to his work, his pace gradually 
slackened until it was little better than a walk. She was pretty 
well past fear of any kind, but her heart sank as she remem- 
bered the fate of the other horse and the country that she was 
in. About that time, however, her poor beast, who had been. 
craning at his bridle, suddenly lifted his head and whinnied 
faintly, and a little further on the road ran into an open space on 
the slope of the hill, with the white tents of an encampment, 
which she knew could be no other than that of those she was 
seeking, in its midst. Till that moment, she had never thought 
of how she should greet him, of what she should say, but the 
mere act of being near him drove even that away from her. 

She made her way along the grass beside the track as fast as 
she could, anticipating a challenge of some sort from the occu- 
pants of the camp, but all was silent as the grave when she rode 
up. There were the tents, but there was no sign of any living 
thing being in them. As she came closer she saw the ashes of 
dead fires, and the turf waS trampled and brown all around, but 
there was neither sound nor person about. The ensigns of the 
regiment from which the men had been drawn hung on a staff 
where the guard before the officers’ tent should have been, but no 
guard was there. The little camp, its white canvas flaunted 
under the glaring sun, seemed empty and deserted. 

As she rode between the tents a terrible dread seized her, 
which a moment later found relief, for sitting in the opening of 
the last tent she reached was the Captain, his elbows on his 
knees, staring before him, his face lined with rage and dis- 
appointment. He heard her approach when she was close upon 
him, and jumped to his feet, catching up his arms which were 
lying near ; but when he saw who it was before him, he dropped 
his hands to his side and stood looking at her as if he thought 
his eyes were mocking him. His doubt was brief, for she slipped 
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from her saddle, and tottering towards him, put her arms round 
his neck. 

He kissed her lips, her eyes, her hair, and held her long and 
tenderly before the terrible nature of their position came home 
to him. 

“Oh, my darling!” he cried at last, “ you have come here to 
your death in seeking me. My men have deserted me!” 

She smiled up into his face. “It is well, dear one,” she said, 
softly. “I ask nothing better than that!” 

“ But you must ride back,” he said, wildly. “ The horse ”—but 
a glance at that dumb hero, standing with his legs straddled 
wide, his head down, and a sightless gleam in his eyes, told him 
that he would never carry another rider. 

“ No, my love,” she said. “ There is no return for me. When 
death comes we will ‘meet it together. Life has no room left for 
me!” 

Then, as she lay in his arms, she told him the story of her 
reproach and desperation. When she had finished he drew a 
long breath. 

“He knew from the first how matters were up here, and 
planned it all. I would to God I had killed him before my day 
was over! Now, darling, listen! Heaven knows when these 
rascals will be back for my life, but when they have taken it, 
they must not find you alive. You mind me, darling? That 
must never be!” 

“TI know—I quite see. We will wait for them together here, 
dear, and when they are near, and all is at an end, your hand 
shall set me free from them, as you have already freed me from 
such another.” 

He looked dazed for a moment, and then in a low, broken 
voice, “ I cannot, my God, I cannot!” he groaned. 

“You mustn’t think of it like that,” she pleaded, kissing him 
tenderly. “Life would have been sweet—ah! how sweet—with 
you, but death will be least like death at your hand. It is my 
prayer, my wish, my longing! Take my life, dear love, before 
your own is taken—I could never look on that!” 

“Then it shall be so,” he answered slowly. “ And may the 
God of our future pardon me.” 

They knew the worst, and after that grew calmer. She lay 
in the shade of the tent, worn out with her terrible journey, 
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and he stayed by her, ministering to her as he was able, while 
close to his hand were laid his weapons in readiness. 

An hour or so passed, and then across the open they saw one 
of the tribe that threatened them approaching. When he was 
within fifty yards of the tent the man held up his arm, and the 
Captain went out and faced him as he began to speak loudly in 
the tongue of his tribe. 

“ My people have sent me,” he said, “ with a message to you, 
oh! Captain Sahib. Promise that the men who have left you 
shall not be pursued and punished ; give up to us the arms you 
have, leaving the woman with you as a pledge of faith in our 
hands, and you shall return unhurt to the border. What say 
you?” 

“Go back, you son of swine, to those who sent you. Tell 
them that there’s a gallows in my cantonments for every man 
among you who has left me, and that the roofs and crops of the 
rest shall be blazing before another moon is past. Off with you 
—you dog!” 

“ And,” went on the envoy calmly, as if he heard nothing, “ if 
you refuse these things we will return and slay you where you 
are. To-night you shall think of this, in the morning we will do 
as I speak.” 

He dropped his arm and was out of sight almost at once. 

The Captain turned and found Florence at his elbow. 

“What did he say? Are they coming?” she asked quickly. 

“No, love,” he said gently. “It is a respite. To-night 
we shall be alone in peace—to-morrow our troubles will be 
ended.” 

So all the uncertainty was over, and only their love and _ its 
penalty remained to them ; but that love was strong enough to 
light them on the darkest journey that man is called upon to 
make—through the valley of the heaviest of all shadows, which, 
like the night itself, was close upon them. 

“ Darling,” he said, “our love has cost you very dearly. It 
has brought you by the roughest of all roads to the hardest of 
all fates.” 

“Let us forget the past, dear,” she whispered, “and cease to 
think of to-morrow. You and I are together now, at last, and 
we shall never part any more. We shall be with one another to 
the end,” 
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The morning sun rose into a sky without a cloud, and the 
mists died out at once, or hid within the jungle shade, at the 
fierceness of its scrutiny. The white tents of the troop-deserted 
encampment shone clearly as the day before, and in front of 
them the same savage stood and called aloud as he had done 
on the preceding evening, and the same tall soldier, but gaunt 
and haggard now, came out and answered him again. 

“When the sun is a man’s height from the mountain, bring 
your men back with you for my answer.” 

The Duffla turned away, and the Captain went back for the 
last time to his tent. He entered and put out his hands towards 
her. He could not speak, and his face was white as death. 

Again his lips moved, but words he could find none. Then 
of her devotion she thought and spoke for him, and wrapping 
her arms about him, kissed his lips. 

“The time has come, dearest,” she said softly. “I know and 
am ready. Courage, it is nothing. I ask it at your hands, and 
it shall be welcome. Come, dear, it is time. See, I shall not 
shrink,” and she laid her head slowly on his shoulder. 

But he could not move ; he only shook and waited. 

“Be merciful, my love, be quick,” she murmured again, in an 
altered tone, without moving her head. 

Then he drew himself together and put one arm about her ; 
the other sought his hip till he raised it again, with its metal 
burden, to the level of his shoulder. Then there was a flash, a 
crackling report and smoke; but no other sound save a great 
gasp from the lips of the living, for she was a strong woman, 
and her death grip wrung it from him. 

He laid her down, knelt beside her, and kissed her warm face 
madly, then leaping up snatched his sword and revolver, and 
rushed into the open. 

“My God, my God, give me my death!” he sobbed as he 
ran, and his prayer was answered. 

Before the appointed time his enemies had returned, impatient 
to make good their words, and as he leapt from the tents he was 
among them. 

The first went down with. his skull cloven, and then the re-_ 
volver sounded twice, and two more Dufflas rolled over. He 
was slashing at yet another with his sword, when one of. his 
own men, some distance off, stuck his legs apart firmly, as he 
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had been taught to do, aimed, and sent a Snider bullet crashing 
through his Captain’s head. 

And so perished Captain William Strachan, with the woman 
he loved, beyond the border of his country and the pale of the 
society whose law they had broken. 


—~cOxote yw n> 


En Passant. 


IT was the afternoon of a chill December day. There had 
been a great gale in the North, and the express was very late. 
There was a large fire in the waiting-room of the little country 
station, and two ladies were sitting there, waiting for the tardy 
train. 

One was a woman of some fifty years. She stood by the 
mantel-piece, looking down into the fire. She was tall and well- 
proportioned ; her iron-grey hair was pushed back from a high, 
square forehead, and her mouth was resolute—some might have 
deemed it stern. Her eyes were clear, deep, and blue. Alto- 
gether, it was a face to be trusted; the face of a woman who 
had lived in touch with the deeper realities of life. 

The other occupant of the room was a girl of twenty-two or 
three. She was neatly, though poorly dressed ; her gloves were 
mended, and her rough cloth ccat had evidently served her for 
two or three winters. There was an air of quiet independence 
about her, characteristic of those who have early to get their 
own living. Her face was intelligent and refined. 

The elder woman addressed one or two remarks to her, but 
she was either shy or reserved, and answered very briefly. At last 
she took a book out of the hand-bag that lay beside her, and 
very soon she was deeply engrossed in it. 

The other also had a book in her hand, but she was not 
reading. Her thoughts were seemingly far away in the red 
heart of the fire. At last a sound in the distance announced 
the arrival of the train ; the two collected their wraps, and made 
ready to move on to the platform, The girl closed her book 
with an impatient sigh, and as she did so, her companion’s eyes 
fell on the gilded lettering of its back. She started, and a look 
half-eager, half wistful, came into her eyes. The title was the 
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same as that of the volume she held in her hand. The girl 
stepped into a third-class carriage: the other, after a moment’s 
hesitation, followed her. 

An astonished guard ran up just as she closed the door. 

“If you please, mem, this——” 

“It is quite right,” she said abruptly, “be so kind as to look 
after my luggage; it is at the other end of the train,” and she 
slipped a coin into his hand. He stood watching her with round 
eyes, as the train moved off. According to his experience, ladies 
in sealskin and sable did not often travel third-class. He 
scratched his head in a bewildered way, and as that did not seem 
to enlighten him, he gave up the problem. 

The lady who had occasioned him such surprise sat silent in 
her corner, apparently busy with an illustrated paper. She was 
not reading, however, but observing her fellow-passenger, who, 
again engrossed in her book, had scarcely noticed her entry. 
The girl read on, her colour coming and going; she had nearly 
reached the end. The other noted her changing expression as 
she turned page after page. At last she laid it down, her eyes 
bright with tears, and as she did so, she chanced to notice the 
companion volume. The illustrated paper had been laid aside 
some minutes before; the two women were looking at one 
another. Then the younger spoke eagerly, all her shyness gone : 

“ Have you read it ?” 

“Some time ago,” smiling at her—* Tell me what you think 
of it,” she added, anticipating the girl’s question. 

“ It’s—it’s——I can’t get outside of it, to criticise it properly ; 
it’s me myself—it puts into words everything I’ve thought of 
and prayed for and agonised about, ever since I was a little girl. 
Don’t you know the feeling—when you are bubbling over with 
thoughts that you can’t express, and someone comes and puts 
them in order for you, so that they fit into one another like the 
pieces of a mosaic, and everything is clear and plain?” She 
stopped short and blushed vividly, ashamed of her sudden 
emotion. 

“Has the book done all ¢/at for you?” the other asked, 
wonderingly and wistfully. “What a pity you can’t say so to 
the woman who wrote it ; it would be a comfort to her to know 
that she had really helped some other woman. One sees such 
a little way,” she went on, half to herself. 
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“T wonder what she is like?” continued the girl; “young, I 
fancy—or she would not know so well how a girl thinks and 
feels.” 

“That doesn’t follow. She may be still a girl at heart, how- 
ever old she is.” 

“Oh, but there always comes a time of life when people purse 
their lips, and smile in a superior way, and say, ‘ My dear, these 
are youthful enthusiasms ; you will know better when you are 
my age.’” : 

“By no means—you can keep your ‘youthful enthusiasms’ 
all your life—but it will be hard, sometimes.” 

There was a strange pathos in the deep eyes. It came into 
the girl’s mind that her companion must once have been very 
beautiful. The train rattled on into the deepening twilight, 
stopping now and then at wayside stations—but no other pas- 
sengers entered their compartment. At last the elder woman 
leaned across, and gently touched the girl’s arm. 

“Tell me about yourself,” she said,“I should like to know 
how you arrived at these thoughts and feelings you speak of.” 
Her face invited confidence, and after a moment’s hesitation 
the other spoke. 

“T can’t tell you exactly,” she said, “I think I was born with 
them. It was this way. I was left an orphan when I was quite 
a baby, and was brought up with a family of conventional 
cousins. You know how curiously some people affect you— 
they may possess all the Christian virtues under the sun ; you 
may recognise that they are morally superior to yourself in every 
way—and yet you simply can’t live with them; they seem to 
benumb all their faculties. That was how I felt with my cousins ; 
we had not a single idea in common. My non-essentials—the 
trifling occupations which I hated—were their essentials, the 
main business of their lives. Oh, those interminable toilet mats, 
bristling with conventional cucumbers—— !” (“I know them well,” 
laughed the other)——“ those calls, afternoon teas, tennis-parties 
—a cold shiver runs down my back even now, when I think of 
them. Well, one day in June, a large party of us had come up on 
to the moors to picnic. The others had planned to climb to the 
top of a neighbouring hill, but I had been a long walk the day 
before, and was tired, so I stayed behind, and collected sticks to 
boil the kettle for tea. It did not take long ; there were plenty 
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of twigs about, and I soon had them arranged between two flat 
stones, all ready for lighting. It was a delicious day; the air 
was full of the scent of whins and wild roses, and underneath the 
cliffs the sea was dancing and rippling in the sunshine ; everything 
was as alive as it could be. Suddenly a perfect passion of 
bitterness came surging over me—a longing to get away and 
earn the right to.live. I felt like a wild creature in a treadmill 
cage—up and down, up and down, day after day pacing its weary 
little round, all to no purpose. I think I realised, then, how a 
woman’s mind may give way, not from overwork, but from over- 
idleness, and over-indulgence in conventional cucumbers. I be- 
gan to wonder how long the process would take.—You think I 
am talking nonsense, don’t you ?” 

“ No—I have known the feeling. Go on.” 

“ At last, thinking 1 heard the others in the distance, I got up 
and lighted my fire. It smouldered underneath, but did not 
take light at once, so I stepped beyond the heather to collect a 
few more twigs. When I came back, about a score of moorland 
cattle had gathered round the pile. They were standing there, 
gazing at the strange object with wide, unspeculative eyes. And 
what do you think they did next? They just drew close to- 
gether and trampled on it—trod it flat. Then they walked off 
—slow, solemn, and self-satisfied !” 

“]T wonder how many beacon fires have been quenched in that 
way,” said the other in a low tone; “enough to illumine every 
peak in the universe, I should fancy.” 

“] daresay,” said the girl; “but mine wasn’t a beacon—it 
hadn’t even begun to burn: the cattle discreetly prevented that. 
Curiously enough, the little incident changed the whole current 
of my thoughts. I knelt down deliberately, picked up every 
twig, added my new ones, set a light to the heap, and in a minute 
the whole was blazing and crackling merrily. It burnt up every 
bit of my hopelessness, and frightened the cattle away ; they 
stood and looked on disapprovingly from a distance, in a help- 
less kind of way. And I laughed at them.—That was a turning 
point in my life; 1 took my fate into my own hands and went 
out into the world to seek my fortune.” 

“ And did you find it ?” 

“T found happiness,” said the girl earnestly. “I have to work 
hard enough, and long enough, but I don’t mind that. There 
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are such numbers of people who want helping, and it is so 
easy to do it in little ways; even sympathy alone is something, 
when one can give nothing else. 7Zzs poor girl” (touching her 
book) “would have been so different if anyone had tried to 
understand her.” 

“Or had let her alone,” suggested the other. 

“ Ah, but that sounds so cold and hard; people can always 
understand one another if they try to, and it helps so much!” 

“ She wasn’t a veal girl—why excite yourself so much about 
the troubles of an imaginary heroine ? ” 

“She was /ots of real girls,” cried the younger, impulsively, 
forgetful of grammar, “—and you—you—oh, you would suow, if 
you had ever felt that way yourself. And the hard part of it 
was—that she never got out of her squirrel-cage.” 

“No—she never got out; the treadmill went on for ever, 
aimless, fruitless, hopeless.” 

It grew darker and darker. The girl could just see her com- 
panion’s face. The deep eyes drew her, attracted her strangely. 

- “I wish I could do something to help you!” she said suddenly, 
laying her shabbily-gloved hand on the other’s sealskin sleeve. 
“You've had a trouble, I know. Ske could help you, if you 
knew her,” pointing to the name on the title page of her 
cherished book. 

The other smiled wearily. 

“T don’t think she could—but I am glad—oh, very glad—that 
she has helped you. Suppose,” she continued, “ that we change 
books in memory of this little talk. I will write something in 
this one—two lines that are good to think of when you feel dis- 
posed to give in, and swim with the tide.” 

She took a pencil out of her pocket, and wrote in a fine, clear 
hand on the fly-leaf : 


‘Where he fixt his heart, he set his hand 
To do the thing he will’d, and bore it thro’.”” 


The girl was taking the book from her hand, when she said, as 
though struck by an after-thought : 

“Stay a moment—I have forgotten something ;” and she 
pencilled a rapid line. Then she closed the volume, and held it 
on her knee while the train flashed onward. Ina moment or two 
it stopped at a large and busy station. The girl looked up, her 
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eyes dazzled by the sudden light. The elder woman rose, and 
prepared to leave the carriage. 

“Good-bye,” she said, holding her companion’s hand in hers 
for a moment, “I shall not forget you.” 

The door closed behind her; there was a shrill whistle, and 
the train began to move out of the station. 

The girl opened her book that she might read what was 
written on the fly-leaf. Suddenly her eyes fell upon three words 
traced beneath the quoted lines. A wave of colour overspread 
her face ; she started up, and sprang to the window—there was 
nothing to be seen but the dim light of the receding station. 
Then she sank back regretfully into her seat. , 

“T might have known,” she said. 
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Under a Grey Veil. 


By MAX PIREAU. 
PART I1.—Continued. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WEDDING BELLS. 


BuT what would her mother say ? 

That thought troubled Kathleen more than she would have 
admitted. Not that she had the slightest intention of giving 
Richard up at anyone’s bidding, and she laughed to scorn the in- 
evitable doubts and fears by which he was assailed, directly his 
first raptures were over. What Mrs. Barry did say, when she 
found her daughter was returning indeed to her home, but only 
with the expressed determination of leaving it again at some dis- 
tant period, to become the wife of a Whitechapel practitioner , 
may be better imagined than described. But Kathleen, who 
seemed to have developed wonderfully of late, stood to her point 
with a quiet firmness which eventually carried the day. Richard 
Weekes never knew what a battle it had cost his lady love, before 
his prospective mother-in-law consented to receive him. And 
then, whether it were the discovery that he was one of the 
Weekes of Dorset, and distantly related to Sir Wilfrid of that 
ilk, or whether the young man’s honest face and straightforward 
declaration of his position impressed her favourably, certain it is 
that after that interview Mrs. Barry tacitly withdrew her opposi- 
tion. 

“ Not that we can possibly think of marrying for ever so long, 
Kathie,” remarked Richard. “I’m not a very proud fellow, but 
I couldn’t live on my wife’s money.” 

“T don’t care how long we have to wait, if only I know you 
are working for me,” said Kathleen. 

Yet perhaps she did care more than she would confess. It 
was such a change to go back to the Kensington life, and she 
missed Richard terribly. Every available moment he could 
snatch from his work was spent with her, but there were many 
days when they did not meet at all. And she missed, too, the 
28 
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busy life, the varied interests, perhaps even the feeling that she 
Kathleen Barry, was a person of some importance. It is easier 
to be a “persona grata” in Whitechapel than in Kensington. 
But she tried to make the best of things, and to identify herself 
with her mother’s interests, and she had her reward in the 
closer sympathy which sprang up between them. 

But in many ways it was a hard time to Kathleen, and her father, 
whose quiet observation nothing seemed to escape, knew it. 

“T am afraid Kathleen is not, quite happy about that young 
man,” he remarked one evening to his wife. They were alone 
together, Kathleen having gone with Richard to pay Ruth a 
visit. 

“What is the matter with her, or with him either?” demanded 
Mrs. Barry sharply. 

“T think it tries them both that there seems no prospect of 
their getting married for an indefinite period.” 

‘She should not have wanted to marry a penniless medical 
man, if she was in such a hurry to get settled. I have no pa- 
tience with such folly.” 

“But, my dear, you know you like Richard Weekes as well as 
anyone. I must confess,” added Mr. Barry, sighing, “that I 
should have preferred a match which was more suitable from 
the worldly point of view. However, she chose Richard, and so 
I suppose there is no more to be said about it. But I think 
perhaps we ought to do something for them.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Suppose I were to set Richard up in a small practice, say 
somewhere about this part? He is a clever young fellow enough 
and I have no doubt he would get on.” 

Mrs. Barry looked meditative. 

“T don’t believe he would ever agree to it. He professes to have 
no pride, but my opinion is he is much foo proud to make a good 
husband for a rich woman. However, you may as well sound 
him on the subject.” 

Accordingly, John Barry took the first opportunity of mooting 
the idea to his future son-in-law. That gentleman received it in 
much the same spirit as Mrs. Barry had predicted. 

“It is awfully good of you to suggest such a thing, sir,” he said. 
“ But I could not submit to be dependent, even on your kind- 
ness.” 
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The young man’s tone was final, and Mr. Barry, though secretly 
disappointed at the result of his scheme, was forced to consider 
the matter closed. Still, he could not refrain from telling Kath- 
leen of his project and its failure. She made little response, but, 
next time she saw Richard, she referred to the subject in a 
manner which puzzled him. 

“ Don’t you think I was right, darling?” he asked, in a slightly 
aggrieved tone. 

Kathleen turned away, and began plucking off the leaves of a 
geranium which stood near. 

“If—if I cared for anyone,” she remarked presently, appa- 
rently addressing the flower, “I should not mind a bit how 
much I took from them. No—don’t kiss me, Richard. I—I 
think you are very unkind.” 

“My darling!” expostulated poor Richard. “Whatever have 
I done?” 

“You might consider me a little. If the positions were re- 
versed, and it were you who had all the money, do you think I 
should have refused to marry you on that account?” 

“N—no, I hope not. But it is rather different, you see.” 

“No, I don’t see at all. Why should there be one law for a 
woman and another fora man? I think it is simply horrid of 
you to let this stupid money come between us. The fact is, you 
care more for your pride than you do for me.” Kathleen’s speech 
ended in something very like a sob, which eventually quenched 
any anger Richard might have felt. 

“ Kitty, darling, forgive me. I really did not know you would 
take it like this. Don’t cry, my pet,I will do anything you wish 
indeed I will.” 

“Will you let father set you up in a practice?” demanded 
Kathleen. 

“]f—if you are really bent on it.” 

“ Dick, you are a dear old darling, and I'll never tease you again 
as long as J live, or at least not till next time I want to get some- 
thing out of you. And my opinion of you has gone up immensely. 
I began to be afraid you were that contemptible creature, a man 
who is always thinking of his own dignity.” 

And so it was arranged, and before long a practice was found 
which was in a sufficiently civilized neighbourhood, and yet would 
give the doctor plenty of patients of the stamp to which he was 

28* 
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most accustomed. -Having made up his mind to this course, 
Richard went through it with a good grace, but the dependent 
sting rankled more than Kathleen knew. Therefore, when one 
morning he received a letter telling him that an old uncle, whom 
he had not seen for years, was dead, and had left £1,000 to “my 
nephew Richard Weekes, who is a young fellow who ought to get 
on,” the legacy was a doubly welcome one. , 

“And now, Kitty, there is nothing to prevent our being 
married. at once,” he said eagerly when he had told her the good 
news. “Everything has been arranged for the transfer of the 
practice, and there is nothing to do but to find a suitable house 
—oh, and get your gowns ready, I suppose, little woman ; but 
you know a poor G. P.’s wife won’t want a very elaborate ward- 
robe. Tell me, darling, when can you be ready ?” 

Kathleen bent her head lower. 

“As soon as you like, Dick,” she whispered, “it you can 
manage it with the mother.” 

And Dick did manage it. And so it came to pass that, soon 
after Christmas, there was a quiet wedding from the house at 
Queen’s Gate. It was a very pretty wedding, though perhaps a 
slightly unconventional one. But many people thought that the 
group of shabby guests, who filled the front pews on one side of 
the aisle, added a touch of piquancy to the scene, when it was 
reported that these were people among whom the bride had 
lived during her Whitechapel experience. 

“Isn’t it a romantic story altogether ?” said one of the other 
guests, enthusiastically. “I hear he first met her in some den 
where she was nursing a child with diphtheria, and fell in love 
with her on the spot.” 

“Hm’n, rather a clever thing to do,” remarked her com- 
panion. “Do you think, Miss Seymour, he knew she was the 
daughter of John Barry, the banker ?” 

After the wedding there was a reception, at which everybody 
made the usual speeches, looked at the presents, ate wedding- 
cake and ices, and drank champagne, in the fashion common to 
enlightened English people on these occasions. 

A more original, and possibly more enjoyable, entertainment 
took place later in the day, at 57, Bolter’s Buildings. There the 
little room was filled to overflowing by the people who had 
come to get a last sight of “Nurse Kathleen.” There was 
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wedding-cake here too, only it was cut in more substantial slices 
than is usually considered correct. They crowded round her, 
the people she had tried, in her imperfect fashion, to help—the 
mothers whose babies she had played with, the children whom 
she had nursed in convalescence, the girls whose lives she had 
tried to brighten—and the tears were very near Kathleen’s eyes 
as she listened. 

“You'll not forget us, Nurse? You'll come down and see us 
sometimes ?” 

“Sure, ye musn’t call ’er ‘Nurse’ now.’ But ye'll give us a 
sight o’ ye sometimes, Mrs. Doctor, darlint. She” (pointing to 
Ruth) “’ull be rare and dull wi’out ye.” 

“ Ay, that we'll all be. But there, we musn’t be selfish. She 
looks ’appy enough, bless her pretty face.” 

And so it went on, till Richard Weekes laughingly called on 
his wife for a return speech, declaring that no one wanted to 
hear him. 

“I can’t make a speech,” said Kathleen, simply. “ But I 
would like to tell you that my husband and I are so glad to 
have seen you all here to-day. I am very, very sorry to say 
Good-bye ; but I shall often come down here to see you; and I 
am sure you will not forget us.” 

“That we won't.” “Not likely,” rose from various parts of 
the room—while a small child, whose feelings were, presumably, 
too much for her, burst into a dismal howl, which was silenced 
by the prompt administration of more cake. 

And then the bride and bridegroom said farewell, and left for 
Charing Cross, whence they were to take train to Dover, on 
their way to Paris. But it was some time after this that the 
party at Bolter’s Buildings broke up. It was not often that such 
a festivity came in the way of the dwellers in Great Calderon 
Street, and it would be sheer waste of opportunity not to make 
the most of it. When the door closed behind the last of her 
guests, Ruth dropped into a chair with a long sigh. 

“That is over. And now—I must take up the life alone.” 
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PART III. 
CHAPTER I. 
OUT OF THE PAST. 


EASTER had come and gone, and everywhere the spirit of early 
summer was abroad in the land. Even in grimy Whitechapel 
her soft influence made itself felt. The sky above was bluer, 
even in the heart of London, the golden sunshine brightened the 
dingiest thoroughfares ; the Whitechapel Road was thronged 
with women offering great bunches of yellow and white narcissi 
for sale. A subtle intoxication was in the air; but to those who, 
like Ruth Winter, love the country, spring in London is, in many 
ways, a saddening time of year, evoking wistful visions of lanes 
bordered with hawthorn blossom, of cowslip-studded fields, of 
running brooks starred with golden king-cups,.of orchards one 
sheet of foamy pink and white blossom. 

Ruth tried to solace her soul, during these glorious days of 
early summer, by frequent Saturday excursions to places of 
interest, more or less rural ; Richmond, Kew, Hampton Court ; 
even once as far as Harrow. In these excursions she was 
always accompanied by one or two of her “children,” as she 
called them ; little ones whom she had nursed back to health ; 
tired mothers, whom a day’s outing would brace for the work of 
the coming week ; wild young factory hands, whom she was 
tentatively trying to influence. 

Kathleen and her husband were back in town, and settled 
down, as the latter laughingly remarked—“ as if they had been 
married for a century.” Kathleen had not forgotten her promise 
to return to her old haunts, and every now and then would 
descend upon Ruth like a small but vigorous tornado; some- 
times staying all day to help with the work, and departing 
homewards about six—in a terrible flutter, lest she should be 
out when “Dick” came home to dinner ; sometimes forcibly 
carrying Ruth off, for a little of the amusement without which 
she declared no one could exist. 

One hot May afternoon, she had insisted on the latter pro- 
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gramme, and carried Ruth off, to go with her to Queen’s Gate 
Gardens. | 

“ Mother told me I was to be sure and bring you to-day,” she 
said. “There isa certain Lady Campbell coming to call, whom 
-she is very anxious for you to meet.” 

No one was in the drawing-room when the two arrived ; but, 
presently, Mrs. Barry came down. 

“ So, Kathleen, you have managed to inveigle Ruth away from 
that very engrossing district for an hour or two?” 

“ Carried her off by main force. I was determined she should 
not miss seeing your ‘rara avis.’ Mother—by the way—who is 
‘this mysterious Lady Campbell ?” 

“T don’t know that there is anything mysterious about her,” 
returned Mrs. Barry, rather tartly. “She married Sir Robert 
Campbell about six months ago. I have heard that before her 
marriage she was a hospital nurse, but I fancy she does not care 
to have it talked about.” 

Kathleen sniffed disdainfully. 

“If she is ashamed of being a hospital nurse, she must be a 
poor sort of creature.” 

“TI never said she was ashamed of it. I believe her husband, 
however, is not very proud of the fact. I used to know him 
years ago, before he succeeded to his uncle’s title. He was not 
an altogether desirable person in those days,” added Mrs. Barry, 
dryly, “ but perhaps he may have steadied down since. Be that 
as it may, his wife is a most fascinating womar, and so pretty, 
Ruth. I am sure you will be charmed with her.” 

Ruth dutifully smiled assent, though she could not help 
having her doubts on that point. Further discussion was inter- 
rupted by the parlour-maid, who at this moment threw open the 
-door, and announced “ Lady Campbell.” 

Ruth glanced up at the little figure which was advancing 
with outstretched hand towards her aunt. 

And then—in a moment—she was back in the wards at 
Kemperten, for Evelyn Harrison’s dark eyes were smiling upon 
her, and Evelyn’s soft voice was sounding in her ears. 

Yes! it was Evelyn! Older, more sedate, robed in costly 
silk and velvet, and carrying herself with the indescribable air of 
a “grande dame de par le monde”—yet Ruth recognized her 
at once. 
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She rose from her seat with a startled cry—a cry which was 
echoed by Lady Campbell. 

“Ruth, Ruth, is it really you ?” 

Ruth could only murmur some indistinct reply, as she put her 
hand into the one impulsively tendered by Lady Campbell. 
Her head was spinning with a whirl of conflicting thoughts. 
Evelyn here! Evelyn Lady Campbell! Then where—where 
was Dudley Carnegie ? 

“This is very unexpected,” she said, trying to smile. “I 
never dreamed that Lady Campbell would turn out to be you, 
Evelyn.” 

“Is it possible you have met before?” interposed Mrs. Barry. 
“ How very odd!” 

Evelyn, who had regained her composure more quickly than 
Ruth, turned to her hostess with a smile. 

“Yes, is it not strange our meeting again like this? We 
were great friends at Kemperton, you. know; but since Ruth 
left we have heard and seen nothing of each other. Why did 
you never write to me after that first time, you naughty girl ?” 

““T have been very busy.” Ruth was beginning to regain her 
balance, under the spell of Evelyn’s easy manner. 

“Ah! you were always so energetic. Well, Ruth, you see I 
am married since we last met.” 

There was a touch of something—was it defiance ?-—veiled 
under the light gaiety of Lady Campbell’s manner. Ruth could 
not quite fathom her. 

“So I understand,” she answered quietly. “But I want to 
hear more about it, and about all you have been doing since I 
saw you last.” 

“Come and see me one afternoon in Park Lane then,” said 
Evelyn hurriedly. ‘“ Let me see, I shall be at home to-morrow. 
Can you come then, and we will have a nice long chat over old 
times.” 

Ruth assented eagerly, and Evelyn turned to her hostess, and 
began to make small talk on indifferent topics, while Ruth sat 
by, listening dazedly to the well-known tones. It was a relief 
when Evelyn rose to go. 

“You will not forget to-morrow, Ruth ?” she said, kissing her 
with something of the old affection. “I shall be so looking for- 
ward to seeing you.” 
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Forget! no, she was not likely to forget, Ruth thought, as she 
took her way homeward soon after. The unexpected meeting 
had revived so many memories, memories not dead but sleeping, 
ready for the touch which should reawake them to life. Bitter- 
sweet memories of her Kemperton days; the recollection of 
Dudley Carnegie’s face as she last saw it, on the. day after the 
fire; the remembrance of that hour of parting — parting for 
Evelyn’s sake—they thronged and pressed upon her during the 
slow hours that elapsed before the time came for her to keep 
her appointment. It came at last, and Ruth put on her bonnet 
and cloak, and set out for Park Lane, with a strange sense of 
being prepared for whatever Evelyn might tell her. 

Lady Campbell was at home, and would be with her immedi- 
ately, the butler said, as he ushered her into the splendid draw- 
ing-room of Sir Robert Campbell’s town house. In her preoccu- 
pation, Ruth scarcely noticed the evidences of wealth on every 
side ; the damask brocade, the velvet pile carpets, the costly 
books and pictures; or she might have perceived that at least 
Evelyn had fulfilled her oft-expressed desire of marrying a rich 
man. 

Evelyn did not keep her waiting long. Ina few minutes she 
appeared, a lovely picture in her soft, trailing robe of dull blue. 
She was prettier than ever, Ruth thought, but there was a hard 
look about her mouth which had not been visible in the Kem- 
perton days. Yet she seemed unaffectedly glad to meet her old 
friend, and far more like the former Evelyn than did the self- 
possessed lady of yesterday. 

“ How nice it is to have you all to myself. I have told Graves 
I am engaged this afternoon, as I want to have a good long chat 
with you.” 

Yet, when she had established Ruth comfortably on a sofa by 
the window, and herself taken a chair not far distant, neither of 
them seemed to find it easy to begin. 

“JT suppose you were surprised to hear of my marriage,” said 
Evelyn at last, suddenly. 

Ruth flushed. 

“I must confess I was. You see, I had not heard any- 
thing——” . 

She checked herself abruptly, but Evelyn answered her un- 
spoken thought. 
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“You did not know my engagement with Dr. Carnegie was 
broken off? No, of course it all happened after you left.” 

Ruth waited. Evelyn continued rather nervously : 

“It was a very unfortunate affair altogether. I am sure it 
made me awfully miserable. But I cou/d not marry him after 
this affair came out, and he was far too honourable a man to 
wish it.” 

“What affair ?” 

“Did you never hear of the Kemperton Hospital scandal, 
then? But no, I believe they kept it out of the papers as far as 
possible, and really, nothing was ever proved against him.” 

“Evelyn, for pity’s sake tell ine what you mean?” 

“Why,” said Evelyn slowly, “that Dudley Carnegie was 
charged with giving a dose of cyanide to an incurable patient he 
had in the hospital. As I say, nothing was ever proved, but 
there was little doubt at Kemperton that he really did it.” 

Ruth was gazing at her with wide open, horror-struck eyes, 
but at the last words the colour which had ebbed from her face 
returned in a wave of scarlet. 

“Tt is false—utterly false,” she said, her quiet vibrant tones 
more emphatic than any amount of rhetoric. “Dudley Carnegie 
could never do such a thing.” 

Evelyn regarded her curiously. 

“TI wish I could think so, but I am afraid there is no doubt 
about the fact.” 

“You say yourself it was never proved,” answered Ruth pas- 
sionately. “It could not be true.” 

“Tt was never proved—no, but the general opinion at the 
hospital was that he was guilty.” 

“ And what did he say ; did he confess it?” asked Ruth scorn- 
fully. 

“IT never heard him either confess or deny it. He told me he 
set me free from my engagement, as he was a ruined man, but he 
never told me he was innocent.” 

“ Did he tell you he was guilty ?” 

“No, but he tacitly implied it by accepting the position.” 

“Could he do anything else? Would you have believed him 
if he had said he was innocent? Oh! I will never—never 
believe such a hideous story until he himself tells me it is true.” 

Ruth had risen from her seat in her excitement, and was pacing 
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up and down the room with quick, uneven steps. Evelyn sat and 
watched her. 

“Why do you care so much, Ruth?” she asked suddenly. 

Ruth turned on her with a quick, passionate gesture. 

“Oh!” she cried, her voice trembling, “how should you under- 
stand? Because I love Dudley Carnegie with all my heart and 
soul. Yes, I love him, and he loved me, and I gave him up to 
you—for this.” 

Her voice broke, and she threw herself into a chair in a storm 
of weeping. Evelyn sat quite still for a few minutes, then she 
rose and came over to her. 

“Listen, Ruth,” she said, in strangely subdued tones. “I 
never knew this before—it might have been better for us all if I 
had. That cannot be helped now. But—if you could tell 
Dudley what you have told me.” 

“Where is he?” asked Ruth eagerly. 

Evelyn shook her head. 

“T don’t know. He left Kemperton immediately after, and I 
believe he was coming to London, but I have never heard any- 
thing more of him.” 

“When did all this happen ?” asked Ruth, with dry lips. 

“Let me think. Oh! very soon after you left; in April it 
must have been.” 

“ And now it is May, and you have been married six months.” 

Evelyn flushed, but she bore the taunt with wondrous meek- 
ness, 

“What could I do, Ruth? I had no one to go to when I left 
‘Kemperton but some cousins at Southsea, and they were so 
horrid to me. And then I met Sir Robert, and he seemed des- 
perately in love with me (that was eight months ago), and so I 
accepted him. That is the whole of the story.” 

Ruth rose to her feet. . 

“You will not go yet? We have hardly had any time to- 
gether.” 

“I cannot stay now,” answered Ruth, almost harshly. “Come 
and see me in Whitechapel if you like, Evelyn.” 

“In Whitechapel ?” echoed Evelyn, in puzzled tones. 

“Yes, 1am living there now. That is the address. Good- 
bye.” 

She took her departure abruptly, for she felt she could bear no 
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more. Yet, when she had reached the privacy of her own room 
again, one thought only would recur to her mind with torturing 
persistency—Why, oh why had she given him up to Evelyn? 
Had she been beside him, this horrible slander could never have 
obtained credence. Ruth felt certain that her own passionate 
belief in his innocence must somehow have created a like belief 
in others. Oh! to see him, if only for a moment, to assure him 
of that belief, to let him know that, if all the world turned 
against him, she would never betray his trust! 

“Oh! I was wrong—wrong,” she sobbed. “I ought to have 
known that a love like ours created a duty for itself. But I 
turned away from him, I gave him up to Evelyn—and this is 
the end of it.” 


(To be continued.) 








